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GREEN APPLES. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


Pull down the bough, Bob! Isn’t this fun ? 
Now give it a shake, and—there goes one! 
Now put your thumb up to the other, and see 
If it isn’t as mellow as mellow can be. 

I know by the stripe 

It must be ripe! 
That’s one apiece for you and me. 


Green, are they? Well, no matter for that, 
Sit down on the grass, and we’ll have a chat, 
And I'll tell you what old Parson Bute 
Said, last Sunday, of unripe fruit. 

“Life,” says he, 

“Is a beautiful tree, 
Heavily laden with beautiful fruit. 


For the youth there’s love, just streaked with red, 
And great joys hanging just over his head; 
Happiness, honor and great estate, 
For those who patiently work and wait; 
Blessing,” said he, 
“Of every degree, 
Ripening early, and ripening late. 


Take them in season, pluck and eat, 
And the fruit is wholesome, the fruit is sweet ; 
But, oh, my friend!” Here he gave a rap 
On his desk, like a regular thunder-clap, 
And made such a bang, 
Old Deacon Lang 
Woke up out of his Sunday nap. 


“Green fruit,” he said, “God would not bless; 
But half life’s sorrow and bitterness, 
Half the evil, and ache and crime, 
Came from a-tasting before their time 
The fruits heaven sent.” 
Then on he went 
To his fourthly and fifthly—wasn’t it prime? 


But, I say, Bob, we fellows don’t care 

So much for a mouthful of apple or pear ; 

But what we like is the fun of the thing, 

When the fresh winds blow, and the hangbirds bring 
Home grubs, and sing 
To their young ones a-swing 

In their basket nest, tied up by its string. 


I like appfes in various ways: 
They’re first-rate, roasted before the blaze 
Of a winter’s fire; and oh, my eyes, 
Aren’t they nice, though, made into pies ? 
I scarce ever saw 
One, cooked or raw, 
That wasn’t good for a boy of my size. 


But shake your fruit from the orchard tree, 
To the tune of the brook and the hum of the dee, 
And the chipmonks chirping every minute, 
And the clear, sweet note of the gay little linnet, 
And the grass and the flowers, 
And the long summer hours, 
And the flavor of sun and breeze are in it. 
But this is a hard one! Why didn’t we 
Leave them another week on the tree ? 
Is yours as bitter? Give us a bite. 
The pulp is tough, and the seeds are white, 
And the taste of it puckers 
My mouth like a sucker’s! 
I vow I believe the old parson was right! 





THE fall of waters and the song of birds, 

And hills that echo to the distant herds, 

Are luxuries excelling all the glare 

The world can boast, and her chief favorites share. 
—Cowper. 


| AN APPEAL TO WOMANHOOD THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 

Again, in the sight of the Christian world, have the 
skill and power of two great nations exhausted them- 
selves in mutual murder. Again have the sacred ques- 
tions of international justice been committed to the fa- 
tal mediation of military weapons. In this day of prog- 
ress, in this century of light, the ambition of rulers has 
been allowed to barter the dear interests of domestic 
life for the bloody exchanges of the battle-field. Thus 
men have done. Thus men will do. But woman need 
no longer be made a party to proceedings which fill the 
globe with grief and horror. Despite the assumptions of 
physical force, the mother has a sacred and commanding 
word to say to the sons who owe their life to her suf- 
fering. That word should now be heard, and answered 
to as never before. 

Arise, then, Christian women of this day! Arise, all 
women who have hearts, whether your baptism be that 
of water or of tears! Say firmly: We will not have great 
questions decided by irrelevant agencies. Our husbands 
shall not come to us, reeking with carnage, for caresses 
and applause. Our sons shall not be taken from us to 
unlearn all that we have been able to teach them of 
charity, mercy and patience. We, women of one coun- 
try, will be too tender of those of another country, to al- 
low our sons to be trained to injure theirs. From the 
bosom of the devastated earth a voice goes up with our 
own. It says: Disarm, disarm! The sword of murder 
is not the balance of justice. Blood does not wipe out 
dishonor, nor violence vindicate possession. As men 
have often forsaken the plough and the anvil at the 
summons of war, let women now leave all that may be 
left of home for a great and earnest day of council. 

Let them meet first, as women, to bewail and commem- 
orate the dead, Let them then solemnly take council 
with each other as to the means whereby the great hu- 
man family can live in peace, man as the brother of man, 
each bearing after his own kind the sacred impress, not 
of Cesar, but of God. 

In the name of womanhood and of humanity, I ear- 
nestly ask that a general congress of women, without 
limit of nationality, may be appointed and held at 
some place deemed most convenient, and at the earliest 
period consistent with its objects, to promote the alliance 
of the different nationalities, the amicable settlement 
of international questions, the great and general inter- 
ests of peace. JULIA WARD Howe. 


etna 


THE INVISIBLE LADY. 


The Invisible Lady, as advertised in all our cities a 
good many years ago, was a mysterious individual who 
remained unseen, and had apparently no human organs, 
except a brain and a tongue. You asked her questions 
and she made intelligent answers, but where she was 
you could no more discover than you could find the 
man inside the Automaton Chess-Player. Was she in- 
tended as a satire on womankind—or as a sincere rep- 
resentation of what womankind should be? To many 
men, doubtless, she would have seemed the ideal of her 
sex, could only her brain and tongue have disappeared 
like the rest of her faculties. Such men would have 
preferred even to this model of her sex that figure on 
the London sign-board, labelled “The Good Woman,” 
and representing a female figure without a head. 

It is not that any considerable portion of mankind ac- 
tually wish to abolish woman from the universe. But 
the opinion that she is best off when most invisible, dies 
hard. These appeals which still meet us for “the sacred 
privacy of woman” are only the Invisible Lady on a 
larger scale. In ancient Bocetia, brides were carried 
home in vehicles whose wheels were burned at the door 
in token that they would never again be needed. In 
ancient Rome, it was a queen’s epitaph, ‘She staid at 
home and spun.” Domum servavit, lanam fecit. In 
Turkey, not even the officers of justice can enter the 
apartments of a woman without her lord’s consent. In 
Spain and Spanish America, the veil replaces the four 
walls of the house, aud is a portable seclusion. To be 
visible is at best asign of peasant blood and occupa- 
tions; to be high-bred is to be invisible. 

In the Azores I found that each peasant family en- 
deavored to secure for one or more of its daughters the 
pride and glory of living unseen. The other sisters, se- 
cure in innocence, tended cattle on lonely mountain 
sides, or toiled barelegged up the steep ascents, their 
heads crowned with orange-baskets. The chosen sister 
was taught to read, to embroider, and to dwell indoors; 
if she went out it was only under escort, and with her 
face buried in a hood of almost incredible size, affording 
only a glimpse of the poor pale cheeks, so unlike the 
rosy vigor of the damsels on the mountain-side. The 
girls, I was told, did not covet this privilege of séclu- 
sion; but let us be genteel or die. 

Now all that is left of the Invisible Lady among our- 
selves is only the remnant of this absurd tradition. In 
the seaside town where I live, ladies usually go veiled 
in the streets, and so general is the practice that little 
girls often veil their dolls. They all suppose it to be 
done for complexion or for ornament; just as people 
still hang straps on the backs of their carriages, not 
knowing that it is a relic of the days when footmen 
stood there and held on. But the veil represents a tra- 
dition of seclusion, whether we know it or not; and 
the dread of hearing a woman speak in public, or of 
seeing a woman vote, representg precisely the same tra- 
dition, It is entitled to no less respect and no more. 











Like all traditions, ‘t finds something in human na- 
ture to which to attach itself. Early girlhood, like early 
boyhood, needs to be guarded and sheltered, that it may 
mature unharmed. It is monstrous to make this an ex- 
cuse for keeping a woman, any more than a man, ina 
condition of perpetual subordination and seclusion. 
The young lover wishes to lock up his angel in a little 
world of her own, where none may intrude. The 
harem and the seraglio are simply the embodiment of 
this desire. But the maturer man—and the maturer 
race—have found that the beloved being should be 


“An angel, yet a woman too; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, to command.” 


After this discovery is made, the theory of the Invis- 
ible Lady disappears. It is less of a shock to an 
American to hear a woman speak in public than it is to 
an Oriental to see her show her face in public at all. 
Once .open the door of the harem, and she has the free- 
dom of the house; the house includes the front door, 
and the street is but a prolonged doorstep. With the 
freedom of the street comes inevitably a free access to 
the platform, the tribunal, and the pulpit. You might 
as well try to stop the air in its escape from a punctured 
balloon, as to try, when woman is once out of the harem, 
to put her back there. Ceasing to be an Invisible Lady, 
she must become a visible force; there is no middle 
ground. There is no danger that she will not be an- 
chored to the cradle, when cradle there is; but it will 
be by an elastic cable, that will leave her as free to think 
and vote as to pray. No woman is less a mother be- 
cause she cares for all the concerns of the world into 
which her child is born. It was John Quincy Adams 
who said, defending the political petitions of the women 
of Plymouth, that “women are not only justified, but 
exhibit the most exalted virtue, when they do depart 
from the domestic circle and enter on the concerns of 
their country, of humanity, and of their God.” 

T. W. H. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


AUBREY Hovusk, NotrinG Hix, Lonpon, t 
August 15, 1870. 


Dear JouRNAL:—I must confess with regyet that I 
have not kept my promise to furnish for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL occasional accounts of what is being done 
here to make the opinions of women more effective in 
soctul life. I say sucial life rather than political life, 
because political influence is sought to secure social in- 
fluence—to make the views of women upon moral and 
educational questions effective. My first object in com- 
ing to England was to study the woman movement 
from the basis or outlook of an old, educated, aristo- 
cratic society—a society more wsthetic than ours, and 
less likely to under-value the poetic refinement of fem- 
ininity. I have been very fortunate in seeing the peo- 
ple who could do most to aid my studies. I spent a 
week at Edinburg, where, through the favor of Miss Jex 
Blake, I saw most of the ladies of the movement at that 
center. I have been in London five weeks, and through 
the rare kindness of Mrs. Peter A. Taylor, who is at the 
head of the woman’s franchise movement in this coun- 
try, [have seen a large number of the ladies who are 
most actively engaged with her. 

I have the usual apology of American travellers for 
not writing. Our extreme greed to see everything that 
can in any way illustrate the life and feeling of the Old 
World, tyrannizes over every sense of moral obligation 
to keep promises for letters. In addition to this, I have 


| felt that I was hardly in acondition to speak confidently 


of work and feeling here. One’s first impressions are so 


| incomplete, at best only partial truths, that it is scarcely 


safe to express them lest they may be taken for the whole 
truth. The people whom I have met are mainly ultra- 
Liberals; and while I expected the views of this class 
to harmonize in the main with the views of our most 
advanced people, I have been surprised at the almost 
complete identity of thought and feeling. The start- 
ing point isa little different. Our fundamental prin- 
ciple and central aim is self-culture—the placing of the 
individual in a position to develop himself. The funda- 
mental principle and central aim here seems to me to 
be “good will to others,” but the final results reached 
through either line of thought seem to me precisely the 
same. Judging from my short acquaintance, it seems 
to me I have never before seen people who were so 
completely and purely democratic as this class of people 
in England, democratic not only in thought and theory, 
but in feeling. Their steady,continuous fight against 
caste and traditional honors has given them very clear 
views of the nude reality of life. 

Through fear of being thought extravagant I had 
never expressed half the good results that I believed 
would come from the complete coéducation of the sex- 
es, Imagine my surprise when I heard these English 
and Scotch women not only expressing all that I had 
thought, but most earnestly and prudeptly working to 
that end. They have seen the evil that lurks in girls’ 
boarding schools and boys’ boarding schools, but they 
have seen none of the good results of our Grammar 
Schools and High Schools, our Oberlins and Antiochs. 
When I asked how they could have come upon those 
views without any experience or observation, they re- 
plied, that it was in the nature of things, and needed no 
experience to prove it. After I have returned to Amer- 
ica, and have more leisure, I will give a fuller account of 
the careful and wise method by which the friends of co- 
education are working their way into Edinburg and 


London Universities, or, as it is proverbially expressed 
here, “getting the thin edge of the wedge in.”’ Also, I 
want to give an account of what seems, to one familiar 
with American schools, a deplorable absence of oppor- 
tunities for the advanced education of girls unless they 
are able to pay private tutors. 

The prudence of the women engaged in the franchise 
movement here has not been overstated by our Ameri- 
can correspondents ; there is in this respect, I think, a dif- 
erence between the English and American aspect of the 
question, but a difference necessitated by the difference 
in the national institutions. English people proverbial- 
ly move slowly, but a step once gained they count on; 
weight is a larger factor in their momentum than ve- 
locity. The educated people here are the influential 
people, and these, particularly the women, belong to 
old, wsthetic, refined families ; these women instinctively 
withdraw from anything that could seem unrefined ; be- 
sides, there is no temptation te come down from their 
esthetic eminence, for the pedple who can carry their 
measures are those who can only be reached from this 
eminence of modest femininity. 

All three of these conditions are somewhat different 
in America, Many of our best educated and thinking 
women are from the middle rank of society, without this 
wthetic inheritance and this esthetic early training. 
Again, as all political measures are carried with us by 
numerical majorities, it is necessary for those who ex- 
pect to win to make themselves most acceptable to the 
numerical majority; hence, both men and women, who 
are trying to effect political changes, as a matter of wise 
policy, often find themselves compelled to do what the 
strictest canons of good taste would censure. Still far- 
ther, as a national characteristic in American affairs, 
velocity is a larger factor of momentum than weight. 
And again, I say, the American nation, not the Ameri- 
can women, is responsible for the less esthetic phase of 
the woman’s franchise movement with us. 

I also hear that there is another franchise party in this 
country—other women working earnestly and success- 
fully with a different class of people, but who are not 
quite recognized by the acknowledged ladies of the 
movement. These women are said to be imprudent in 
their action, and to do harm to the cause. A fair state- 
ment I have no doubt would be, that they are very en- 
ergetic and doing much good, at the same time their 
more abrupt methods give to those who are naturally 
opposed to the movement a somewhat tangible and con- 
venient pretext for opposition, which the prudent work- 
ers would be glad to have removed. 

The unexpectedly large vote which the woman’s fran- 
chise bill received on its first reading gave to the friends 
of the catise great hope of immediate success. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech defeated it at the second reading. I un- 
derstood that he presented no argument against woman’s 
claim to the ballot, but urged that, as the majority of the 
| women who would be affected by the proposed change 
did not desire it, Parliament had no occasion to accede 
to the wishes of the minority. The friends of the move- 
ment feel now that they have only to swell the list of 
their petitioners in order to undermine Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument and carry their cause. 

As English women ask for the franchise only for wid- 
ows and unmarried women, the opposition to their re- 
quest has but little bitterness of personal feeling. In 
form, their request is the same as ours, that women 
may vote who have the same qualifications that are re- 
quired of men for voting, but as married women do not 
hold property in their own name they would be exclu- 
ded from the franchise. They expect in time to secure 
the franchise for all women, either through improved 
laws respecting the property of married women, or, which 
is more likely, through universal suffrage, irrespective of 
property qualifications, but they.do not write of this, 
and cautiously speak of it only in an undertone. “Ulti- 
mately,” they say, “women must be eligible to all the 
| government offices. We care nothing for that; we shall 
be satisfied when we can get the men we want to repre- 
sent us into Parliament.” The absence of all personal 
ambition in the matter is to me a noticeable character- 
istic among the woman’s franchise women whom I 
sawin London and Edinburg. They feel that social 
morality must be one-sided and weak, till woman’s 
views are made as effective as man’s views. To secure 
for women this social influence, they ask to be allowed a 
voice in appointing good men to make and execute the 
laws. Mary E. BEEpy. 








B. B. RussE.t1, 55 Cornhill, Boston, has issuea « Life 
of Charles Dickens”—a “Woman’s Memorial Volume”— 
by Mrs. Hanaford. It contains a record of the life of 
the great novelist, with many graphic and to 
passages from his works, contains over 300 pages, 12mo., 
and is illustrated by a fine portrait of Mr. Dickens, with 
a picture of his residence at Gad’s Hill. ‘It is little more 
than a compilation, and is no indication of what Mrs. 
Hanaford might have done, had she taken time, and 
given herself entirely to the work. No one can preparea 
worthy life of Dickens in sixsweeks—and certainly no” 
one, overwhelmed with the work of a large city parish, 
as is our friend. We cannot help regretting that Mrs. 
Hanaford allows herself to be drawn into this sort of 
literary “slop-work,” for no pecuniary advantage it may 
bring her can counterbalance, the damage it inflicts on 
her literary reputation. 


Tue S‘ate Librarian of Michigan is a woman. Mrs, 
J. E. Tenny makes an excellent officer. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY.---No. 2. 


For a goodly number of years it has been considered 
allowable for women to teach, that is, if they were con- 
tent to work for half pay, while their brothers super- 
vised, received the honors, and made the money. What 
cared the world, if, after years of the most laborious 
toil, over-taxed nature refused longer to sustain them, 
and while forced to take rest, their meager savings 
were speedily consumed? They were only weak wo- 
men, and it did not matter; clear them out and 
get others; the market was always over-stocked ; 
twenty applications for every school even at starv- 
ing prices. Of course men expected to be paid, 
fur surely they were the “lords of creation.” They could 
do other things for a living besides teaching, therefore 
should receive large wages; but as custom and preju- 
dice forbade women to seek other employments, there- 
fore they ought to work for a mere pittance, and be glad 
to get it. 

This fearful injunction, although still held up as pro- 
foundest truth by certain political economists and moral 
philosophers, has at length gained the attention of the 
people in some portions of the country, and to-day we 
herald the incoming of better days for the vast sister- 
hood of teachers. 

Having recently attended the National Education- 
al Convention held at Cleveland, O., we saw and heard 
much to convince us that the “woman movement” is al- 
ready proving a blessing to the teacher. Several ladies 
presented essays on various topics, and had the privilege 
of taking part in the discussions. Indeed, the kindly man- 
ner with which the gentlemen, from all parts of the Un- 
ion, received the public efforts of those who have solong 
been condemned to silence, was very pleasant to behold. 
The summary disposal of an epithet, often employed in 
derision, was quite amusing. A Massachusetts gentle- 
man was giving an account of the public schools in Ger- 
many, and as questions were permitted, some one in- 
quired if “they had any school-ma’ams there.” “No,” re- 
sponded the speaker, “but they have a few lady teachers.” 
This quick retort was received with much applause. 

Yes, thanks to the advancing ideas of the day, the 
women who train the youth of the land are not in the 
future to be dubbed as “only poor school-ma’ams,” and 
left to starve on less than the wages of an ignorant day- 
laborer. True, we now see only a beginning of better 
days; but when a good cause once gains a permanent 
foothold, there is every reason for encouragement. 

The pleasant face of the new lady principal, at Day- 
ton, O., who is to receive the coming year the 
same amount (31700) as her predecessor, remind- 
ed us that our cause is progressing. The noble lady 
who is principal of the Akron, 0., High School looks 
capable of earning the $2000 salary, so extensively given 
her by the papers, but which truth demands of us to re- 
duce to $1200; but this is a generous compensation 
compared with that of most schools in Ohio. The prin- 
cipal of the Cincinnati Normal School, who presented 
perhaps the most able paper of the convention, receives, 
we were told, $2000 per year for her services. The Su- 
perintendent of the St. Louis schools assured us that 
several of his lady teachers, who were principals of ward 
schools, were getting $2000. “We make no distinction 
in regard to sex,” said he. We also learned of several 
towns in Northern Ohio which are just beginning to 
suspect that women make competent superintendents 
and principals; but they are much siower in finding out 
that they should receive the same salaries as the gentle- 
men who have preceded them. One town which has paid 
the gentleman superintendent $1600 only gives the lady 
who takes his position $1000. We trust that this town 
will speedily “do works meet for repentance.” 

From Cleveland we went to Akron, a fine, thriving 
town, memorable as having been the scene of one of the 
first Woman Suffrage conventions ever held in this coun- 
try. The next day after our arrival being the Sabbath, 
we attended the Methodist Sabbath school, which has 
probably the most beautiful rooms for its use, to be 
found in the United Srates. 

At the close of the lesson, two addresses were an- 
nounced from persons who were strangers in their midst. 
One of them being Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., we had the pleasure, for the first time in our 
life, of hearing a woman address a Sabbath school. We 
have often thought, when listening to the labored and 
tedious remarks of various good brothers, how refresh- 
ing the pupils would find a little talk from some loving 
and competent woman. But “alas for the rarity of 
Christian charity,” and the persistent perversion of the 
Holy Seriptures! Such an innovation would be deemed, 
in most places, as a profanation of the house of God. 

During the Teachers’ Institute, which was held at Ak- 


ron during that week, this lady was one of the principal 


instructors; and gave one of the evening lectures with 
great acceptane. 

Returning from our pleasant visit in this lively town, 
we spent a few days in Cleveland with a most delight- 
ful elderly couple, whose acquaintance we were so for- 
tunate as to make at the Suffrage convention last No- 
vember. The enthusiastic earnestness exhibited in be- 
half of woman’s cause by the lady, who has negrly 
reached her three score years and ten, puts to blush 
hundreds who are yet in the bloom of early life. As 
one of the trustees and corresponding secretary of the 
Woman’s Medical College at Cleveland, she is striving to 
do her utmost to elevate her sex, and her husband is 
with her in every good work. 

How agreeable to find those, who, throwing aside the 
prejudices of early training, step out upon the broad 
platform of progress and reform, even when advanced 
in life! In contrast with this we return to our own 
town, there to find youthful conservatives by the score, 
who, as the editor will remember, have sometimes un- 
dertaken the hopeless task of putting down “Woman 
Suffragists.” F 

Nevertheless, the good cause is gaining ground, and 
‘ patience and perseverance”’ will ultimately conquer 


even those who now “set their faces like a flint’”’ against 
this most noble reform of modern times. 
JANE O. DEFoREsT. 
NorwaLk, O. 


Councit BiuFFs, Aug. 5, 1870. 

My Dear JournaAL:—Seated in the pleasant parlor 
of our good friend, Mrs. Bloomer, I have been treating 
myself to reading up back numbers of the JoURNAL, 
for my uncertain whereabouts often deprives me of the 
opportunity. Every glance at you is satisfying. In 
such careful hands, the cause will be sure to make steady 
and grand progress. 

My last was from Eldora, a pleasant town in Hardin 
Co., where a few earnest hearts are ready to elevate and 
uphold the standard of progress. From there I started 
for Council Bluffs, intending to go by way of Des Moines. 
But it was the day before the soldiers’ reiinion, and 
trains were so fearfully crowded, and there seemed so 
little chance of comfort or usefulness, that-I thought it 
best to continue my journey by the Northwestern. At 
every station the platform and surrounding grounds 
swarmed with citizen soldiers. Few of them wore army 
blue, but many of them had the gray blankets, How 
eagerly they recognized and greeted old comrades! How 
cheerily they told stories of privations that now seemed 
only sport! 

One thing let me say for the lowa boys. Though the 
accommodations were not equal to the emergency, not- 
withstanding the rolling stock of the railroads had been 
tuxed to the utmost, yet [heard no swearing on that 
account. Indeed,I only heard one man swear at all, 
and he did not seem conscious that he was swearing. 
As I watched their quiet, manly bearing, and saw among 
allthe crowds women and children who were treat- 
ed with the utmost courtesy—now and thena beautiful 
woman with some young soldier, whose garments hinted 
at recent bridal festivities—I said to myself, “The men 
of Lowa are ready to admit women to the fullest equali- 
ty, and the world need not fear that they will be con 
taminated by the acceptance of political relations.” 

Were I called on to say in what State I find the truest 
fitness for the reception of women into political rela- 
tions, I should say lowa. Her laws are the most gen- 
erous, and her politicians the most far-seeing, and the 
intelligence and independence of her women, growing 
out of Eastern training and Western pioneering, fit 
them to take the front rank of any State in the Union. 
Mrs. Grundy does not seem to be a native of this State, 
nor do I think she has yet taken out her naturalization 
papers; so one can think and act and speak with heart- 
felt frfedom. If the work of organizing, now pretty 
well begun, can be carried out so that the power of con- 
centrated effort may be felt, it seems as though there 
could be but little doubt of its success in this State. 

I wish I could tell your readers of the beauty and gran- 
deur of the prairies as we near the western limits of the 
State. As we sped along, [ could not but recall the 
guest of Sir Gallahad, where he recalls 


“Vast spaces of eternal peace 
That haunt me in my dreams.” 


The soft undulations of far-stretching meadows, the 
clumps of trees by glossy pools. in which cattle love to 
linger (for this must be the paradise of cattle), now and 
then a little hamiet, and near by broad fields of Indian 
corn, the Manito’s gift tothe red children, who once 
claimed this fairy land as their own, and rode their fleet 
ponies, almost as swift as our steam-impelled steed was 
carrying us, seemed enchantment itself. [t almost seem- 
edas though I could now see them as they pursued their 
game, and hear their wild whoop as they disappeared 
from the hills—but it was only the smoke-wreath that 
had clouded my vision, and the merry laugh of some 
little ones who had made acquaintance, and were play- 
ing hide-and-seek in the now half-empty cars. We be- 
gan to see some indications of the Bluffs asthe sun 
went down, and the twilight deepened. “What a pop- 
ulation this State could sustain!” said an agreeable voice 





just behind me, and | turned, and meta pleasant, gentle- | 
manly fellow-traveller, who had evidently got tired of 
thinking all to* himself. He asked the train boy for the | 
latest paper, but as he had none, I offered him mine, so 
that he could read the latest war news, Just think of it! | 
News from the east of France, from a battle-field, sooner 
than we got bulletins from our Boys in Blue marching 
to the sea. This little courtesy on my part led toa 
| pleasant chat with an intelligent man, who fully sympa- 
| thized in the woman movement, and renewed my faith 
and hope. Atthe next station he left, and the seat was 
taken by two soldiers en route, via Council Bluffs, for the 
reiinion. As they chatted, fragments of conversation 
reached me, like this, “Yes, [ was one who helped take 
| Jeff. Davis. We pat him into an ambulance, and the 
| officers told us to treat him politely, but we could not 
| restrain the negroes from shouting, as they ran along, 
‘Golly, he'll cotch it! They'll hang him, su-ah! and 
then they would break out singing :— 
' ‘We'll hang Jetf Davis on a sour apple tree, 

We'll hang Jet! Davis on a sour apple tree, 

As we go marching ‘long wr - 

Glory! Haslelujab! as we go marching ‘long. 

It must have been cheerful for the old traitor. 

How longit seemed since he had led the hosts of de- 
struction, and our dear ones were standing face to face 
with death in its most terrible forms! 

When will war be recognized in all its fearful mon- 
strosity, aud he who compels it receive the execration 
of the world? Not till woman's voice is heard in the 
councils of the nations, and, instead of binding up the 
wounds that men make, she can prevent the horrors 
that she now can only partially ameliorate. 

At Council Bluffs, I met a kindly welcome from Mrs. 
Bloomer and her noble husband, as well as from several 
other old friends. I had never before met Hon. C. D. 
Bloomer, but had heard his name kindly mentioned. | If 
his wife is a pattern of all wifely excellence, he is also a 











pattern of all manly gooduess and generous human sym- 


pathy. The people of this new city will long have cause 
to remember him as the indefatigable founder of their 
most excellent system of common schools. Heis a man 
of fine presence, of unaffected courtesy, and of such 
gentle Christian character that none can meet him with- 
out a feeling of gratitude that such men live and enno- 
ble humanity. They have no children of their own, to 
enliven their home as life declines, but they have opened 
both home and heart’ to the orphan children of their 
departed friends, so they never lack family cares, or sit 
down to alonely board. The schools of the Bluffs are 
justly their pride, and the hope of their future. While 
the place is rapidly improving, and has cast off all fron. 
tier aspects, its schools fully keep step with all its mate- 
rial progress. The new High Scho»l building, just in 
process of completion, is worthy of any city in the State. 
It commands the most delightful view that I have wit 

nessed for alongtime. The city lies below, and the 
glens, running up through the Bluffs, are full of charm- 
ing homes, nestled in the shade of forest trees that al- 
mostscreen them from the sight of the passer-by, but 
which are many of them seen from the roof of the build- 
ing. Away before you, stretches the Missouri buttoms, 
yellow with the sunflower, now flaunting its gorgeous 
beauty; beyond, you catch glimpses of the mighty river, 
and call to mind that in your young days Goodrich’s 
Geography called it the longest river in the world. Be- 
yond its serpentine windings, you see the fair city of 
Omaha and the opposite Bluffs of Nebraska. One does 
not wonder, after such a view from this Pisgah of the 
West, that people are infatuated with Council Bluffs, and 
would not exchange it for the Hub itself. Indeed, they 
expect to be the hubof the nation before many years, 
for they putin their claim for the Capito! of the nation, 
and expect their vast valleys, at some not distant day, to 
be full of the haunts of business. If Iowa shall first 
give Suffrage to woman, we will all vote to make her the 
Capitol State, and locate our national center at Council 
Bluffs. Of my meetings I must speak in future, only 
saying, my reception has been most cordial. 

H. M. Tracy CuTLER. 





OUT OF THE KITCHEN. 


What an autocrat is your washwoman in a house- 
hoid where of “help” there is none! Mine gave audi- 
ence this morning, in the yard, under the “bass tree,” 
(Thank you! I knew it was a tree, not of the oak spe- 
cies, which is as far as my knowledge as an arborist ex- 
tends,) to a deputation from a neighboring house, 
which prayed the representative of Hibernia to dispense 
soap-suds, and the light of her round and glowing visage, 
in the petitioner’s kitchen on the morrow. In the mean- 
time, a rival claimant t» her services insisted on a pre- 
emption right to the morning before mentioned, and 
the disputants departed with a conditional promise on the 
part of la blancheuse, to accord to each the fag end of 
the week. 

Your correspondent, who is by no means as sharp as 
the broad shouldered “/aymale” in her employ, generally 
spends Monday in vain attempts to prevent certain in- 
admissible acts, such as plunging half cleansed articles 
of dress into very hot water—overfilling the boiler with 
clothes of various degrees of fineness—and under-filling 
it with a very small portion of agua pura. Then suc- 
ceeds a lively skirmish on my part to procure a thorough 
rinsing in several waters—a bold dash on the part of 
Biddy to cover ali shortcomings with “blueing,” that 


Stains may pass muster under its friendly cover—and | 


these episodes relieve the monotony of one phase of wo- 
man’s sphere. 

Somebod y may be cruel enough to ask, then why not do 
the work yourself? 
that a pile of soiled clothing frightens me into fits. Yes, 
dear friend and strong minded sister in the flesh, I quail 
before soiled tine clothes—feel my heart sink at the 
coarse pieces—and succumb to the colored dresses and 
flannels, and pray more fervently than is my wont, From 


washing day and its discomforts, “Good Lord, deliver | 


me.” Do not, I beg of you, suggest a washing machine 
as a panacea, that requires a human being at one end of it, 


for that office I decline with many thanks, and know it | 


is difficult to perform the duty by proxy. Then every 
article has to be handied so many times, in boiling and 
‘wrinshing”’—your true washerwoman despises the pop- 
ular mode of pronunciaticn—that the assistance is but 
partial. When John Chinaman arrives, perhaps he may 
be pressed into the role the performing of which every 
white woman is anxious to furego. 

One reason why I appear so seldom in the columns 
of a woman's rights paper is, that every argument in 
its favor has been advanced so ably, that unless guilty 
of tedivus iteration—a sin against which scripture 


cautions us—there seems nothing for me to say, and | 


simpie gossip would be frowned down. It is encouraging 
to hear of women quietly taking their places here and 
there, in occupations ouce supposed sacred to men, but 
how the poor fellows hang on to pins and needles! 
They cannot give up handling laces, and silks, or hosiery 
and corsets, and “sich.” A manly way of making a 
living, instead of ploughing the broad acres, waiting 
occupancy all around us! Well, if men will not go on 
farms and till them, “ladies” must, and leave effeminate 
fups to sell dry-goods. 

Americans, with the large amount of brains and cul- 
ture with which they are endowed, should find employ- 
ment and happiness in the exercise of their faculties, 
and be more useful than in the laborious drudgery best 
suited to the myriads pouring in yearly from the Old 
World, who are only capable of manual labor—people 
lower in the scale of creation than themselves, very 
useful in their places, and who, with the advantages of 
collision with our civilization, will in one or two genera- 
tions learn to think also. In the meantime, the leisure 
enjoyed should be conscientiously used. Even women 
who ruffle and tuck themselves up to the waist, or run 
from store to store on these glorious autumn days, in- 
tent only on matching a color or selecting a trimming, 


Alas! you force me to the confession | 


may, by adding line upon line, and precept upon recept, 
become capable yet of serious thought and generous im- 
pulse. Eugénie would find it difficult at present to set 
the fashion even of a petticoat, and we now hope to 
have more originality in the sartorial department, with 
less absurdity. 

Did you ever notice where certain kinds of work are 
in progress, how many interested lookers-on stand gaz- 
ing? The blacksmith at his forge, the shoemaker at his 
bench, the carpenter at his plane, have generally an ad- 
miring audience. The corners of the street are peopled 
—ends of bridges thronged—the saloon boasts its cluster 
—the billiard hall its gazers—hotel steps are occupied— 
and all these idlers are—meN! Except the poor butter. 
fly species of women who have brains enough only for 
shopping, crochet, or wool-work, where do you see a 
woman without an earnest purpose apparent—trifling , 
it may be—polishing windows, or washing clothes, or 
working worsteds, but they do it with all their might, 
and minus encouragement or approval. 

Women when walking, or in the railway or horse cars, 
have a look in their faces of something to do in the 
world. Glimpses of interiors of shops or houses prove 
they are always busy, and those who deny them rights 
of any other kinds, never refuse them the right to work 
for half pay. If some one could collect statistics, the 
amount of this world’s labor performed by women would 
astonish even our wise-acres. The majority of them do 
not lounge, and are forced to work, while scores and 
hundreds, of the stronger sex. shuffle through life, and 
| live high, without soiling their hands or bending their 
| backs, A walk through any street proves my theory, 
| Barbers lounging in easy chairs—men with exalted 
| heels waiting for customers, as agents for coal and wood 
—petty retail dealers in unwholesome diet, smoking in 
lazy patience—but in the rear are women washing, 
cleaning, cooking, scrubbing, not eight, but eiyhteen 
hours a diy—and men are willing and anxious to have 
this state of things cuntinue. Of course! 

Cuicaao, ILL. “Ruru HA,” 





RUSKIN ON WAR AND WOMEN. 


Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a recent lecture on war, 
addressed to the Royal Military College, Woolwich, 
made the following remarks to the ladies present:— 





You may wonder, perhaps, that I have spoken this 
night in praise of war. Yet truly, if it might be, L for one 
would fain join the cadence of hammer strokes that should 
beat swords into ploughshares ; and that this cannot be, is 
not the fault of us men. Lt is your fault, wholly yours, 
Only by your command, or by your permission, can any 
contest take place among us. And the real, final reason 
| for all the misery, poverty and rage of battle throughout 
| Europe is, simply, that you women, however good and 
| religivus, however self-sacrificing for those wnom you 
| love, are too sellish and too thoughtless vo take pains for 
| aly creature out of your immediate circles. 

You fancy that you are sorry for the pain of others, 
Now, Ljust tell you this: that if the usual course or war, 
| instead of unroofing peasants’ houses and ravaging peas- 
| ants’ fields, merely broke china upon your own drawing 
| room tables, no war in civilized countries would last a 
week, 1 teil you more: that at whatever moment you 
| choose to put a period to war, you could do it with less 
| trouble than you take any day to go out todinner. You 
| know, or at least you might know, if you would think, 
| that every battle you lear of has made many orphans and 
widows. We have none of us heart enough truly to 
mourn with these. 

Let but every Christian lady, who has a conscience 
toward God, vow that she will mourn, at least outward- 
| ly, tur his killed creatures. Your praying is useless, and 
| your church-going mere mockery of God, if you have 
not plain obedience in you to your conscience, Let ev- 
ery lady in the happy classes of civilized Kurope simply 
vow, that while any cruel war proceeds, she will wear 
black—a mute's black—with no jewels, ho ornaments, 
no excuse fur an invasion into prettiness. I tell you 
again, no war would last a week. 





~——— 


THE HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


The Horticuitural School for Women has now been 
‘in operation at Newton Center three months, and has 
| five students. Of the work of the schooi during that 
time Mrs. Frank B. Fay, visitor for August, says:— 

“The land was not ploughed until after the 20th of 
May, when the young ladies, five in number, put in the 
seeds tur the vegetabie garden; and, with tie exception 
| of the first hoeing of the potatoes, they have taken the 

entire charge of the garden. The suecess of their labors 
can be judged by the fact that they have not only sup- 
| plied their own table with eight or ten varieties of ex- 
| celent vegetables, but have also made sales to parties 
| outside the school. ; 
A small propagating house has been erected, which 
| was a much needed facility. From cuttings the pupils 
j have raised, and now have for sale, fitteen hundred 
| plants of various kinds; and they have been wonder/ully 
| successful, even with those varieties Whici are the most 
ditlicult of propagation. 

Une fact will be interesting, especially to those persons 
who have been somewhat doubtful upon the poiut, viz: 
that young women, in out-door work, are abie to endure 
the severe heat of summer. With the exception of four 
or five days, our pupils have worked out of doors, and 
there is but one opinion among them in regard to the 
healthfulness of their employment. 

Already sale has been tound for plants and flowers, 
one person taking all we can supply until next spring: 
We report three pupils to be added to the scioul the 
cumiig month.” 





ALICE CARY. 


Alice Cary, during a few weeks past, has been used 
to sit on this same east porch, when the sunsets have 
been particularly fine, and then the cane-seat rock- 
ing-chair of this dark eyed poetess has become a sort $ 
throne. A respectful little group was always gathere 
about it; and whenever it used to be whispered about 
of an evening that Alice Cary had come out, somehow 
the tide of promenaders used to set more and more in 
that direction, but always in a quiet and reticent man- 
ner, “just to get a glimpse of her, you know,” while = 
cidentally passing her chair. 1 believe she droppe 
among the Round Hi:l people upon an early day in = 
gust, and was so quiet that she was regarded as 4 sort 
of myth by most of the frequenters of the pone 
never going into the dining-room, nor into the grea! 
parlor, bigger than a barn, and delightfully cool and —. 
but the peopie said that she was here, aud invested = 
house with an unusual interest. ‘That view from Are} 
east porch must have been a perpetual source of delig 
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to her, cooped up as she has been nearly all of the time 
for many years past, in her then city home, which, how- 
ever snugly appointed, cannot, I am sure, compensate 
one like her for the loss of country air, country sights 
and country sounds. With her came a certain sonsy 
little body, with laughing eyes and curly head, who 
went up to Mount Holyoke with me. Not her sister— 
for, “If Phoebe Cary were there you'd have gay times,” 
wrote a mutual acquaintance. Alas, poor Phoebe Cary! 
for the up-town office of the Revo/ution holds her a pris- 
oner—but a most unwilling one, I’d lay my life on't, all 
these sumptuous late summer days. 

It will be splendid news. to Alice Cary’s friends to 
hear that, after her stay at Rose Hill, she was in such 
health and spirits as to be’ able to undertake an excur- 
soon to Newport and Lake Memphremagog, for only 
three days ago'she lett here to journey in those pleasant 
regions.— Northampton Letter. 


—_——— 


“GOOD OLD-FASHIONED WIVES.” 


The following paragraph is going the rounds of the 


papers -— 

The wives of men of sentiment are not always the 
most appreciative of women. Jean Paul represents Sie- 
benkas as reading one of his beautiful imaginings to his 
wife, who listened with eyelids cast down and bated 
breath. As he closed, the sharer of his joys beamed 
forth with, “Don’t put on your left stocking to morrow, 
dear, Imust mend that hole in it.” So, when Sir Wal- 
ter and Lady Scott were rambling about their estate, and 
came upon some playful lambs frisking in a meadow, 
“Ah,” said Sir Walter, “’tis no wonder that poets, from 
the earliest ages, have made the lamb the emblem of 
peace and innocence.” “They are indeed delightful 
animals,” answered her ladyship, “especially with mint 
sauce.” 

Here we have refreshing specimens of the “gaod, old- 
fashioned, domestic wives” of the olden time, for which so 
many of our anti-woman’s rights men of the present day 
are sighing. They were perfectly contented with their 
sphere, and entirely absorbed in their domestic duties. 
They had no desire to lecture, were not ambitious to be- 


* eome authors or artists, couldn’t have been induced to 


study medicine, and would have fallen asleep over law 

or theology. They had all the rights they wanted, and 

no “hankering after” the ballut! Dost like the picture ? 
L. G. 


REMARKABLE RUSSIAN WOMEN. 


{Our friend, Dr. Mary J. Safford, now completing her medical 
studies in Vienna, Austria, sends the WomMan’s JoURNAL the fol- 
lowing interesting compilation, translated from the Tages Pressee. 
—Ep.) 

Among the women associated with the Empress 
Katharine IL. of Russia was her intimate friend, the little 
Katharine—as she was cailed at court—her real name 
being Katinka Dasykoff. This remarkable woman, less 
beautiful than talented and attractive, wore with equal 
grace and understanding a military blouse, the robes of 
a court lady, and the Talar of science. 

We see this small, nervous woman, at nineteen years 
of age, subjecting her weak husband to her own will, 
making the influential Count Panin her subject and shar- 
ing the unlimited confidence of the Empress Katharine. 
These two women kept the machinery of a great empire 
in motion. We see the little Princess in the uniform of 
the guard, sword in hand, by the side of the Czarin, with 
her, leading the troops toward Peterhof. Now we find 
her a Counciilor of State,—now in the barracks,—again 
acting in the capacity of a diplomat. Zealously occupied 
in literature and science, we find her circle of knowledge 
ever increa-ing. 

The Empress Katharine founded the Academy of Sci- 
ence in St. Petersburg—still the pride of the nation— 
and the Princess became the President of the same. 

In advanced life she retired to her country estate, and 
applied her talents to the bringing about of a better sys- 
tem of agriculture, on English principles. She occupied 
the last years of her life in philosophical pursuits. Her 
influence in art and science was to Russia what Katha- 
rine was to the kingdom. 

The beautiful and brave Frou v’ Mellin commanded 
the Tobolsk Regiment, and it was said, that had she 
gathered all of her adorers into her army, she could 
have had a large command. This talented and firm 
woman was a strong prop to the throne, and appeared 
more than once, when the guarde rebelled, at the head 
of her regiment, before the Winter Palace. 

Sophie Nariskin and Hedwig Niewelinski served as 
Officers under her, and the Princess Mentschikoff as 
major in the Simbirsk’s Regiment. 

The Princess Iwan Saltikoff distinguished herself 
more than once by her courage and tact upon the 
battle-field in wars against the Turks. In the campaign 
the result of which was the storming of Otschakoff, she 
played the part of a true strategist. 

Mustapha Pascha, commander of the Janisaries, 
wished to make a sortie with the aim to take the 
beautiful Russian prisoner, who, in spite of the severity 
of a cold winter, carried on an active campaign. The 
Countess heard of his desires, and sent a spy, in whose 
faithfulness she was confident, to the Pascha, who rep- 





» resented himself as a deserter. After he had answered 


some questions upon the strength and position of the 
army, the Turk asked why he had deserted his flag. 
“Out of thirst for revenge,” replied the spy. “I wasa 
soldier in the regiment of the Countess, and dared raise 
my eyes to look upon her.’ “And she,” said the Pascha, 
laughing, “punished your insolence with one hundred 
blows upon the soles of your feet”—a common punish- 
mentin Turkey. “No,” said he, “but by a corresponding 
humber upon my back. I love her still, though, but 
have sworn revenge.” “And how do you propose aveng- 
ing yourself?” continued the Pascha. “By aiding you 
to make her your prisoner, your slave, the ornament 
of your harem.” This kind of revenge pleased the Turk. 

The so-called deserter offered to lead him in the night 
toa distant outpost which the Countess was accus- 
tome: to visit at a certain hour. He showed the Pascha 
a beautiful miniature portrait of the Countess, which 
emboldened him still more for the adventure. The 
same night, accompanied by a few members of his staff, 
he followed the spy, and was taken prisoner by the 
Countess. 





Thé Czarin did not, like Sibursa, alone surround her 
Court with Amazons, but she established in Southern 
Russia an experimental regiment of women, and at the 
same time established there what was called a Woman’s 
Republic. A young man who whipped his wife on the 
street caused a rebellion among wives, who had per- 
haps also suffered a like chastisement. The men were sur- 
prised in sleep, and made prisoners; a deputation of wo- 
men came by command of the Czarin with the or- 
der that, until countermanded, the women should rule 
and the men obediently obey. The women now filled 
positions before occupied by men. The wife of the min- 
ister preached and read service, the wife of the judge 
sat on the bench, the blacksmith’s wife presided in the 
smithy. The men were their serfs, and when they re- 
belled were sold to distant land-owners. 

An amusing remembrance of that time remains even 
to this day. A watchman always stands at a certain 
post in the meadow at Zarskoye Selo, without any one’s 
even knowing, or asking the cause of the same, but late- 
ly it has been looked into, and it has been found that the 
Empress Katharine discovered a peculiar rose on this 
spot, and set a watchman to guard it, and daily since 
then, for more than one hundred years, has a sentinel 
paced to and fro, a token of the caprice of the despotism 
which characterizes her better than volumes upon her 
history could do. 

VIENNA, AusTRIA, Aug. 29, 1870. 


THE WILL OF JOHN SIMMONS. 


A MUNIFICENT BEQUEST OF ONE MILLION * OUR HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS TO FOUND a FEMALE 
COLLEGE, 


Since the death of the late Mr. John Simmons several 
statements have been made in the papers of a bequest 
which it was said he had made to establish a Feinale 
College in this city. The following is an abstract of the 
portion of the will referring to this institution, and the 
only portion of general interest to the public:— 

Mr. Simmons, in his will, founds and establishes “an 
institution to be called the Simmons Female College, 
for the purpose of teaching medicine, music, drawing, 
designing, telegraphy and other branches of art, science 
and industry best calculated to enable the scholars to 
acquire an independent livelihood ;” and he endows it 
by devising to Benjamin F. Brooks, Edward A, White 
and Joseph Sawyer, as trustees, his two stores at the cor- 
ner of Milk street and Devonshire street, his new store 
on Devonshire street opposite the new Postoflice, 
“Simmons Block” at the corner of Congress and Water 
streets, his store at the corner of Franklin and Arch 
streets, his store at the corner of Franklin and Hawley 
streets,and his house on Tremont street, of the value al- 
together of thirteen hundred thousand dollars ($1,300,- 
000), subject to the payment of a portion of the net rents 
and income during life to certain persons now living; 
the remainder of the net rents and income to be accuwmu- 
lated until the same shall, together with such donations, 
if any, us may be made by others upon the same trusts, 
reach the amount of five hundred thousand ($500,000) ; 
and he also gives to the trustees one hundred thousand 
($100,000) in money, to be expended by them in re- 
building and remodelling the two stores at the corner 
of Milk and Devonshire streets so as “to make them cor- 
respond and conform in hight,in the kind and quality 
of material, and in the style of architecture and finish 
of the outer walls on the streets, and in general appear- 
ance, to his adjoining new store,” opposite the Post- 
office. 

The whole endowment, therefore, amounts to four- 
teen hundred thousand dollars (31,400,000), subject to 
the payment during life of a portion of the net rents 
and income to certain persons now living; and the 
whole is “to be held as a permanent trust fund, not to be 
reduced or impaired, and only the net rent and income 
thereof to be applied from tiie to time to the support 
of said college and to the payment of its current ex- 
penses ;” but the five hundred thousand dollars ($500,- 
000), consisting of the accumulations from the income and 
of donations, if any, as before stated, is to be expended at 
the discretion of the trustees in the purchase of land and 
in suitable buildings and structures thereon for the col- 
lege, and in the purchase of suitable furniture and appa- 
ratus for the same. 

This expenditure may be commenced by the trustees 
as soon as the accumulations reach the amount of three 
hundred thousand dollars ($300,000), and they may 
apply so much as they may see fit of the net rents and 
income thereafter accruing to the payment of the ex- 
penses of instruction and other current expenses of the 
college. 

On Mr. Brooks ceasing to be trustee, Joshua D. Ball 
is to succeed him as trustee, and when either of the 
present trustees of this property shall cease to be trus- 
tee, the President for the time being of Harvard College 
is to be trustee in his place, and when the other two 
trustees cease to be trustees, the President for the time 
being of Tufts College is to be trustee in their place. 

The trustees are directed to make and establish by- 
laws, rules, regulations and directions for the manage- 
ment of the College and the conduct of its affairs, and 
if they shall deem it expedient, they are to procure to 
be formed and established a Corporation under the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts, for the purpose of 
holding and managing the property of the College and 
conducting its affairs, and thereupon to assign and con- 
vey the whole of the trust property and of the income 
and increase thereof remaining undisposed of to the 
Corporation, to be held, used and applied by the Corpo- 
ration for the benefit of the College, and to promote and 
effectuate its purposes, but nevertheless according to 
such by-laws, rules, regulations and directions as may 
be formed and adopted by the Trustees named in the 
will, or by a majority of them. 





A microscope has been constructed in New York 
which magnifies ohjects 9,000,000,000 times. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A cheese factory, of 2000 cow capacity, is going up in 
Minnesota, 


There are eighteen known species of birds of para- 
dise. Of these, eleven species are found in the island of 
New Guinea, north of Australia. 


Artificial india rubber is made in Paris by a mixture 
of gelatine, glycerine, ete. It has all the properties of 
the - ie gum, and costs only twenty-five cents a 
pound, 


The violet nk sold by stationers has a ptetty color 
and flows freely. But, in respect to permanency, it is 
worthless. Writing done with violet ink, if exposed to 
sunlight, soon fades. 


A “soap mine” has been discovered in Pennsylvania 
—in other words, a great deposit of a peculiar kind of 
clay, which resembles soap, and can be used for washing 
purposes like that substance. 


A fossil feather has been found by Dr. Hayden in 
Wyoming Territory, and is said to be the first specimen 
on record. Scientific men have not decided whether it 
a to a real bird or to some link between bird and 
reptile, 


A colony is to leave Boston, about September 1, to 
settle in Bolivia, where 60,000,000 acres have been ceded 
to an American company, which makes a free gift of 
330 acres to each family that goes out in the first 
steamer, 


One of the best steamers belonging to the Russian 
government has been dispatched upon an expedition to 
the Arctic islands of Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, for 
scientific exploration. A Russian Grand Duke is one of 
the party of explorers. 


Compositors in the New York Tribune office are fined 
ten cents for each profane word uttered on the prem- 
ises, the money so gathered being given to the poor. A 
new hand lost nearly a week’s wages one night over a 
bit of Greeley’s inanuscript. 


The Queen of Prussia personally attends to the 
French prisoners brought in—nursing the wounded, and 
distributing cigars and other luxuries to all. She is as- 
sisted by the ladies of her court and by two American 
ladies, Misses Mill and Cowen of New York. 





A conductor on a Georgia railroad found among his 
passengers a family of eight idiots, who-didn’t know 
where they wanted to go. The only thing he could do 
was to forward them toward Washington. This was 
wrong in the conductor, for it can’t be supposed that 
offices can be found for ali the idiots. 


George Alfred Townsend says that “the only way you 
can get attendance at the Newport hotels is to ery 
lustily at the top of the stairs: ‘Huzza for Prussia! A 
bas Napoleon! To Tophet with the Pope!’ At this all 
the Irish waiters pour up stairs to give you a threshing, 
and you entrap them into an errand.” 


Rachel Bunker, who was born and who died in Nan- 
tucket, had 12 children, 113 grandchildren, and 98 great 
grandchildren. About 33 years of her life was devoted 
to public service, in which time she assisted at the birth 
of 2994 children, There were 31 pairs of twins in the 
number. She was nearly 81 years of age. 


The Prussian regiments sing hymns nightly with ac- 
companiments from their military bands. This custom 
they have preserved from the battle of Teuthen, where 
they advanced to the charge singing Luther's hymns. 
They follow it with hurrahs, A correspondent says 
that “the other evening they were singing ‘America.’ ” 


“Sister Louise,’ one of the victims of the late mas- 
sacre of Christians in Tien-tsin, China, was formerly 
Miss Alice O. Sullivan of Syracuse, only sister of Capt. 
Timothy Sullivan of that city. She had been seven 
years in missionary service in China, and narrowly es- 
caped the late massacre at Pekin only to meet a hor- 
rible death at Tien-tsin. 


An lilinois justice recently decided, in a suit by a sur- 
geon against a man for professional services in operating 
upon the defendant’s wife’s eyes, that, under that pro- 
vision of the law permitting a wife to testify where her 
husband is a party in a controversy about her separate 
property, the wife was a competent witness, because 
her eyes were her own separate property! With much 
earnestness, the justice inquired, “Ain’t them eyes 
hern ?” 


A manuscript composition by Handel has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Brinley Richards, in the British Museum. 
It is a concerto for the triple-stringed harp of Wales, 
written by the ae composer for Powell, the harper 
to King George LI., and consisting of an allegro, a lar- 
ghetto, and a rondo finale. It was performed receitly at 
a concert of Welsh music given by Lady Lianover, 
Herr Sjoden playing the harp part, and the tutti being 
two violins, a viola, a cello and a double bass. 


Anthony Trollope, in an article in St. Paw’s on 


“Charles Dickens and his Works,” says: “The English- | 


speaking public may be counted, perhaps, as a hundred 
millions, and wherever English is read, these books are 
popular rrom the highest to the lowest, among all class- 
es thatread. In England his novels are found in every 
house in which books are kept; but in America his cir- 
culation is much more extended than it is in England, 
because the houses in which books exist are much more 
numerous. 


There are not far from fifty professional journalists 
who. in the “season,” have their head-quarters at Wash- 
ington, and do an immense amount of work as corre- 
spondents and editorial writers. Among these are sev- 
eral well-known ladies: Mrs. Lippincott, “Grace Green- 
wood,” of the Tribune; Mrs. Briggs, “Olivia,” of the 
Philadelphia Press ; and Mrs. Snead, the “Miss Grundy” 
of the World. Just at present, these, as well as a mul- 
titude of other literary people, are taking some recre- 
ation at the various summer resorts. 


According to the London Builder, this was the ori- 
gin of the last great fire at Constantinople: A poor 
woman was about to go to the upper floor of her living 
place to bring down the mangal, or pan of lighted char- 
coal, for cooking; but feeling lazy—the day was warm 
—sent her child for it. The child let the pan fall on the 
stairs, near a window curtain, and the result of the wo- 


man’s change of mind was that terrible fire we have | and Thomas Groom & Co 


heard of, which reduced thirty thousand people to des- 
titution, utterly destroying many hundreds of them, 
and some thousands of houses, 


The Missouri Dunkards have just been holding their 
annual meetings. They have no church buildings of 
their own, but preach in other churches, or in sheds and 
barns—in short, wherever they can get achance. They 
have no ordained preachers, baptize by immersion, face 


foremost, and maintain as a religious ceremonial feet- | 


washing, the men washing the feet of the women, and 
the women of the men. The sacrament follows a feast 


ing a new coat for an old one which he had worn two 
or three years longer than he ought, and was thereupon 
summoned to the royal presence. “Where is my old 
coat, Jean?” “I have taken it away, your majesty; it is 
no longer fit to be worn.” “What are yeu going to do 
with it, Jean?” “I believe I am going to sell it.” “How 
much do you think you will get for it?” This was hard 
to answer, for no old clo’ Jew in the world would have 
given a shilling for it. Jean therefore hesitated for a 
moment, and then answered: “I believe I shall get 
about a dollar fot it.” The King took his pocket book 
from the table, and handed Jean a dollar. “Here is 
your dollar, Jean. That coat is so comfortable, I want 
it yet; bring it back to me.” 


The following touching epitaph is to be found in- 
scribed on a tombstone in a down east grave yard :— 
To the memory of 

TABITHA, 
Wife of Moses Skinner, Esyq., the gentlemanly editor o 
the ‘ 

Trombone. 

A kind mother and exemplary 





wife. 

Terms, $2 avyear, invariably in advance. 
Office over Hain's grocery, up two flights. 
Knock hard, 

“We shall miss thee, 

We shall miss thee.” 

Job Printing solicited. 


The largest kitchen in the world is that of the Liebig 
Beef Extract Company, in Uruguay. It covers twenty 
thousand square fvet of ground, and is divided into a 
number of compartments, which are all constructed 
with a view to their peculiar uses. You enter first a 
large, dark, cool hall, with ‘paved floor, where the meat 
is weighed, and conveyed through openings in the wall 
to the cutting machines. These are four in number, 
and can cut up two hundred young oxen in an hour. 
From the cutting machines the meat, goes into twelve 
iron receivers, where it is pressed by steam power of 
seventy-five pounds to the square inch. These twelve 
receivers are capable of containing twelve thousand 
pounds of meat each. From these the meat, or rather 
the liquid, now runs through pipes into receptacles con- 
structed for the purpose of separating the fatty sub- 
stance from the extract, and to clear it. Lastly, it is 
raised by steam air pumps into large coolers, filtered, and 
subsequently packed for transportation, The butcher 
of the company is a scientific executioner, who can with 
ease and grace kill eighty oxen in an hour by skillfully 
separating the vertebrae. 


The splendors of the palatial gambling establishment 
in Baltimore, called the “Maryland Gentlemen’s Club 
House,” as detailed by a correspondent of the N. Y. 
World, surpass even those of the so-called “club houses” 
of Saratoga or New York. The building is on South 
Calvert street, and has been remodelled for the express 
ae of gaming at acost of $50,000. Chandeliers 
ined with silver, oak panellings, gorgeous frescoes, of 
naiads, nymphs and fawns, doors of massive walnut, 
blue velvet turniture, mirrors costing $3500 each, man- 
tels of Parian marble, luxurious lounges, rosewood side- 
| boards, saloons in blue and gold, bed-chambers sump- 
| tuously appoinied, a dining-hall panelled in box-wood, 
| Silver ice-pitchers two feet high and costing $1000 each, 
cut-glass decanters, a service of Sevres ware—such are 
some of the adornments. The inaugurating banquet, 
we are told, was attended bv legislators, judges, repre- 
sentatives of the city government, contractors, ete., all 
in black coats and white chokers, and the fare was 
worthy of Baltimore’s reputation. Subsequently, when 
play commenced, the bank had a run of luck, and found 
its first night's profits about $20,000, mostly taken from 
a CityHall dignitary at faro. All of which will vastly 
interest City Hall tax-payers. 














Educational. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 


SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1354 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America. 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper managenfnt, toa better moral development, and of- 
| fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
‘sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 

confirms the correctness of that principle. 
| The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 

garten, a Training-School and an Academic Department. Its 

corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 

ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachuactts and Prussian 
| Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 
| While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 

branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 

the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 

a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 

years a resident abroad, who together speak, a3 well as teach all 
|= desirable languages of Southern Europe. Lauguage, then, 

as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
| school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 

For further particulars address 
| JAMES T. ALLEN, 

Aug. 6. tf West Newton, Mass. 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

| Im accordance with the request of several families wha, wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sans, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

| The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 

| may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 

Jo., or by addressing 

tf 


July 30. CUSHINGS & LADD. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


| Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 


, receive practical trainiag in the New. York Infirmary, which 
| treats about seven thousand patients annually. 


of bread and lamb soup. In dress and daily habit, the | Pall term commenees first Monday in Qetober, For announce- 
Dunkards cultivate a severe simplicity, and their hon- | ments and particulars address the Seoretary of the Faculty, 


esty and integrity are said to be proverbial. 


King William of Prussia is not lavish on personal ap- 
parel. His valet recently gave him a hint by substitut- 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Seceud Aveume, New Yerk City. 
Jan. 22. 
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SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


Our previous offer of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for five 
months has been very acceptable, and largely accepted. 
Great numbers have availed themselves of the generous 
offer to put the paper in the hands of their friends, who 
will continue it,in most instances, on their own ac- 
count. 

We have now another proposition. Wr WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY 
CENTS, commencing with the first week of September. 
Here is agreat chance to push the JOURNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. Subscribe for 
your friends. Persuade others to subscribe for it. If 
every one of our subscribers will devote half a day to 
canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list in a 
fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite in a simul- 
taneous effort to add this thousand names to our list. 
With the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage meeting 
to be held in Boston the 29th of September, and with 
the preparations for the Woman Suffrage Bazar, which 
is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, with- 
out any change from the original plan, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR 
MONTHs! 











MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The friends of WomAN SUFFRAGE, men and women 
of Massachusetts, are invited to meet in Mass CONVEN- 
TION in Boston, at Tremont Temple, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29th, at 10 A. M., to consider our political duties 
in the coming Campaign. 


JULIA WARD HOWE, President. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D., 
Lucy STONE, . 

Mary E. SARGENT, 

JACOB M. MANNING, D. D., 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


Comunittee. 














MAS: ACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Let every man or woman in Massachusetts, who be- 
lieves in Woman Suffrage, be present without fail in 
Boston, at Tremont Temple, next Thursday, Sept. 29, at 
10 A. M. The question to be considered is of vital in- 
terest. Its wise decision is of pressing importance. 
Shall there be a Woman Suffrage Party ? 

For years, we have declared that the exclusion of 
women from political power is a violation of the funda- 
mental principle of republicanism. Again and again 
we have repeated that if “political power inheres in the 
people,” it inheres in the women, who are one-half of 
the people. That if “taxation without representation 
is tyranny,” women are the victims of tyranny. That 
if “governments derive their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed,” our government of men alone is 
unjust and oppressive. 

Pressing questions of national existence and political 
exigency have hitherto stood in the way of our reform. 
Those questions are settled. Prominent men in both 
the great political parties have given us general expres- 
sions of sympathy and vague assurances of future aid. 
The time has come for testing the value of those assur- 
ances. 

Woman Suffrage lies at the basis of Labor Reform. 
It will tend to increase wages and overthrow monopoly. 
It will promote Justice, Temperance, Purity and Peace. 
Now is the time to prove our faith by our works. The 
Republicans are divided on the question of Temperance. 
The Democrats are divided on the question of Labor. 
Old party lines are, in a measure, obliterated. New is- 
sues insist upon a settlement. Woman Suffrage, the 
most important issue of all, should seize the pro- 
pitious moment to appeal to the hearts and consciences 
of the people, or else relinquish its claim to be regarded 
as a living political issue. 

Five thousand votes may turn the scale this fall. 
Ten thousand voters in Massachusetts will vote for 
Woman Suffrage in preference to any other issue. Let 
us make the issue. Three times that number regard it 
with more or less favor. Let us ask them to join us. 
Other reforms seek recognition. Let us meet them in 
fraternal alliance. Noble men are suggested for office, 
whose lives have been devoted to human welfare, and 
whose names are synonyms of fidelity to freedom. 
Let us rally to their support. 

Women of Massachusetts, who have political prefer- 
ences and convictions, show that you are in earnest! 
To-day, you cannot vote your convictions. But you can 
speak them. You can act them. You can influence 
the votes of others. Show by your activity and earnest- 
ness that you would use the ballot if you had it. Let 
Temperance women go to the polls and distribute Tem- 
perance tickets. Let Labor Reform women engage ac- 
tively in the canvass for their candidates. Let Repub- 
lican women work for Republicans, and Democratic 
women for the Democracy. But let them be sure that 
the men they work for are friendly to Woman Suffrage. 
Above all, let the women who feel the dignity and duty 


of American citizenship attend the Woman Suffrage 





Convention, and if it be thought best to nominate a 
ticket, let them work for the candidates of the Woman 
SUFFRAGE PARTY. H. B. B. 


- —_——— - 


APPROACHING WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


I am sorry and surprised not to see in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL of the 17th any correction of the assertion 
made by “H. B. B.” in the JouRNAL of the 10th, that the 
cal] for the friends of Woman Suffrage, to meet in con- 
vention, in Boston, “to consider our politic?’ duties in 
the coming campaign,” is issued “on behalf oi the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association.” The call itself makes no such claim ; and 
I hope it will appear that “H. B. B.” has inadvertently 
misstated the facts. That Committee, I contend, could 
not properly take such action without first notifying its 
members that the subject would come up for action; 
and the monthly appointments of committee meetings 
have contained no such notice. 

I am not, be it observed, objecting to such a Conven- 
tion as the call summons; but protesting against the 
Woman Suffrage Association making itself a party 
thereto. It was formed for no such purpose as organ- 
izing a political party. And I am sorry to see that its 
name and influence are used to help create such a 
party. Asa measure to advance the cause of Woman 
Suffrage it is, at best, very doubtful. I believe,on the 
contrary, that it will be damaging. It will tend to re- 
move the subject from the field of fair ument, and 
consideration on its merits, where now it holds high 
vantage-ground, and make it a political shuttlecock, 
used by self-seekers for their own purposes. Does any 


friend of Woman Suffrage desire to secure that right by | 


giving over their noble cause to the hands of politicians, 
and traffic off their votes for such men’s favor? For 
one, I say no. Let us keep the cause on its present 
high plane, commanding, the respect both of friends and 
opponents. If its triumph be thereby delayed, it will 
only be to make it surer when it comes, a real triumph, 
obtained by no indirection or bargaining. 

LEICESTER, Mass, SAMUEL May. 

_ [Although it does not appear in the call for the Con- 
vention that the movement originated with the ‘‘Exec- 
utive Committee of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association,” yet, if we understand it, such was the 
fact. The notification of the monthly committee meet- 
ing that we received, stated that the object of the 
meeting was “to plan the work of the Association for 
the coming fall and winter.” We quote from memory, 
but that was the gist of it. A resolution to call a Con- 
vention, for “the consideration of our political duties in 
the coming campaign,” was the result of that Committee 
meeting. Should the discussion of the Convention re- 
sult in the forming of a “Woman Suffrage political or- 
ganization,” we think such action would come properly 
under the head of “work.” Moreover, the ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association” was organized to 
further the cause of Woman Suffrage in this State. We 
are not sure that the letter of the quotation is correct, 
but we have given its spirit. Ifa “Woman Suffrage po- 
litical party” is formed, it will be formed to “advance 
the cause of Woman Suffrage in this State,” and for no 
other purpose, which is certainly legitimate under its 
present constitution. 

What the Convention will do remains to be seen. 
Whether it will or will not decide on the formation of a 
Woman Suffrage political party, cannot be foretold. We 
know of no one, who is interested in the subject, who 
has as yet arrived at a decision of the question in his 
own mind. The Convention is called to discuss it and 
to settle it. It may decide in the affirmative, and it may 
in the negative. 

We do not think there is any danger that it will make 
the cause a “political shuttlecock,” or “give it to the 
hands of politicians,” or that “it will traffic its votes for 
bad men’s favor.” Nor can we comprehend how this 
can be done when every political party, from the highest 
to the lowest—if there is any “high” or “low” to them 
—wash their hands of Woman Suffrage, and make swift 
haste to kick it out of their conventions, caucuses and 
platforms. 

That the cause of Woman Suffrage must somehow be 
carried into politics, before it can become triumphant, 
is as clear as the sun in the heavens. Whether the 
time has come for it to enter the political arena is the 
question of the convention. That it may be answered 
wisely, deliberately and understandingly, we appeal to 
all friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts to come 
together in convention, for its consideration, next 
Thursday, at 10 A. M., in Tremont Temple. Come with 
cool heads, galm tempers and unprejudiced minds, and 
“let us reason together.”—Eb. | 


- — ——_»- - ee 


A NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 


I have noticed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL a call fora 
mass meeting “of the friends of Woman Suffrage, men 
and women,” “to consider our political duties in the 
coming campaign.” The subject is so important that I 
feel impelled to give expression to the ideas which oc- 
cur to me in relation to it. 

Shall we form an independent political party, having 
for its object, Suffrage for Woman, and laws to make her 
civilly and politically the equal of man? I am not pre- 
pared to answer the question. The importance of that 
object would justify the formation of such a party. 
Yet it seems to me, before taking a final step in this di- 
rection, the friends of the emancipation of women in 
other States ought to be consulted. 

Should the suffragists at the Convention nominate 
candidates, they become a political party. This I think 
ought to be avoided at present. To nominate any candi- 
date because he is a prohibitionist or labor reformer would 
be still more objectionable, for by such a course the con- 
vention would be forming an alliance with another po- 
litical party, and thus giving offense to all the suffragists, 
and there are very many, who are opposed to the polit- 
ical action of the prohibitionists and labor reformers, 
and would drive from the cause of woman others who 
are on the point of adopting our opinions. 

- Allin my opinion which the Convention can properly 
do in regard to forming a political party, should the ma- 
jority favor it, is to express their views, and present the 
question of the expediency of such a measure for the 
consideration of suffragists throughout the country. 

It is hardly necessary for me to allude to measures 
which the Convention can take without objection, to se- 
cure as far as possible at the approaching election can- 
didates who will work for the enfranchisement of wo- 
man. I hope the utmost exertions will be made by lec- 
t , the formation of town societies, the distribution 
of tracts, and otherwise, not merely generally to ad- 





vance the cause, but especially to secure such candi- 
dates from all parties and for all offices. 
Sam’L E. SEWALL. 


| We do not see why the Woman Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts should consult those of other States before tak- 
ing action, more than the prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts or any similar organization should consult their 
sympathizers in other States before forming a party, and 
making nominations. The meeting is called by Massa- 
chusetts men and women, for action in Massachusetts. 
And if they could carry their cause in this one State, it 
would hasten the same result in other States infinitely 
faster than if they waited for a general movement 
throughout all the States. 

There is no probability that Woman Suffragists will 
“nominate a candidate because he is a prohibitionist, or 
a labor reformer.” If they make nominations at all, 
they will nominate candidates because they are Woman 
Suffragists. And thereis as much danger of their form- 
ing an alliance with the Prussian or French govern- 
ments, as there is that they will form an alliance with 
any political party, for the all-sufticient reason—if there 
were no other—that no political party now in existence 
will form an alliance with them. All parties-—Republi- 
can, Democrat, Prohibitionist, Labor Reform, and what- 
ever others may be in the field—have alike washed their 
hands of Woman Suffrage, before high heaven and the 
world. 

We repeat what we have said elsewhere. Dear 
friends, who are so desirous that the right thing shall be 
done, and who so fear that some wrong thing shall creep 
in, come to the Convention next Thursday, at Tremont 
Temple, and help shape its action. There will be free 
speech there, an open platform, and a chance for all to 
utter his and her thought. Let the house be packed! 
—Ep.| 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Minnie Hansel enrolled fifty-three of the Berlin 
girls, and offered them to the Prussian government for 
military service during the war; but their services were 
rejected. 





The women in Berne, Switzerland, have just celebra- 
ted the triumph of equal rights, as illustrated in the 
school of telegraphy. Among 70 aspirants, 26 were 
women; 13.3 per cent. of the men were rejected, of wo- 
men 3.8 per cent. Accepted as “excellent’’ and “good,” 
men 33.3, women 16.5; passable, men 53.3 women 34.6. 


Fields, Osgood & Co. have issued, in cheap pamphlet 
form, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ by Charles 
Dickens. The interesting personal reminiscences of the 
author, by J. T. Fields, preface the volume. It is with 
a feeling of deep sadness that every individual will take 
up this last, unfinished story of the beloved-and lament- 
ed novelist, who,in the midst of his work, suddenly 
laid down his weary pen from a hand palsied by death. 


The Commonwealth is very merry because its neigh- 
bor, Zion’s Herald, in a recent issue, had across one of 
its pages the following captions: “The Righteous Dead” 
“The Proper Food for Hogs.” We remember an edito- 
rial in a Western religious paper, whose caption was, 
“Is there no Balm in Gilead?” But by the inadvertence 
of the proof-reader, the solemn article was headed, “Is 
there no Barn in Guilford ?” 


Lady Bowring, in a speech made recentiy in London, 
said she should be glad to see some of the younger wo- 
men trained for the ministry. The other learned pro- 
fessions, she believed, would in time be opened to them; 
but in the works of the ministry they would be espe- 
cially in their sphere. There is one thing certain, they 
could not possibly do as some of those male ministers 
do. Some of the Western towns are advocating the 
employment of female clergymen in self-defense, as they 
never run away with the girls in the congregation. 


The papers are full of the editorial excursion of last 
Tuesday, when our “big brothers” of the press went off 
to Haverhill in a body to have a rollicking good time. 
We were invited, of course, for our Eastern editors are 
not unmindful of the etiquette of the profession. The 
invitation to editors included their wives—but that sent 
us did not include husbands. So we stayed at home. 
When we go off ona frolic we want our other half along, 
with whom we have jogged on, in harness, for more 
than a quarter of a century. 


The trustees of the Homceopathic Medical College of 
Missouri, at St. Louis, have adopted a new feature, which 
deserves especial mention. The College is opened for 
the admission of women, and every facility will be af- 
forded them that is offered to other students. We learn 
that several applications have already been made for ad- 
mission to the next term by ladies, and it is expected 
that quite a large class will be formed. This is a step 
in the right direction, and we congratulate the trustees 
of this veteran institution upon having been the first in 
that city to open its doors to women. 


The victory that the Republicans of Wyoming achiev- 
ed, by the help of the women voters, was a brilliant one. 
At the first election in the territory, in 1869,S. F. Nuck- 
olis, Democrat, was elected delegate to Congress by a 
majority of 1436. Now William T. Jones, Republican, 
is elected by 200 majority over Wanless, Democrat. 
The total vote at Cheyenne, the capital of the territory, 
was 776, and 171 of these ballots were cast by women. 
The women were all Republicans, of course. Some of 
the candidates for office were women, there being wo- 
men candidates for the places of county clerk and su- 
perintendent of public schools for Laramie county. But 
the Democratic vote there was too strong, and the wo- 
men were unfortunately defeated. 


A College for the Education of Women for the Prac - 
tice of Medicine has just been established in Chicago, in 
connection with the Woman’s Hospital, which has 
been in existence for some years. The new school be- 
gins under the fairest auspices as regards instructors. 
W. H. Byford, M. D., is Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
and also President of the Faculty. Mary H. Thomp- 
son, M. D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 





of Women and Children, is the faithful physician to 
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whom the Woman’s Hospital owes its continued exis- 
tence. Roswell G. Bogue, M. D., T. D. Fitch, M. D 
Charles G. Smith, M. D., and S. C. Blake, M. D., are all 
Clinical instructors, while the College Faculty embraces 
a list of seventeen professors, of our ablest city physi- 
cians The standard of medical education is equal to 
the best medical schools in the country, and we can 
congratulate the Northwest upon the establishment of 
a first-class medical college for women in Chicago. 


Anna Streglitz is the first young girl in the Austrian 
Empire who, through her industry and perseverance, 
has attained a high degree of ‘skill in all the various 
branches of watch-making. Carefully educated, with 
especial reference to the acquiring of languages, at 13 
years of age she entered the shop of her father to learn 
of him, an intelligent, consistent man, her trade. Ina 
few years she acquired the desired knowledge, but on 
account of her youthfulness, instead of establishing her- 
self in business, she thought it best to become familiar 
with the business routine of a large city, and for that 
purpose entered the manufactory of Mr. Hiz in Vienna, 
who is greatly pleased with the service she renders him, 
and for which she receives a corresponding remunera- 
tion. 


Our readers East and West, who are acquainied with 
our correspondent and efficient co-worker, Mrs. Dr. 
Cutler, will be gratified to read the following favorable 
notice of her artist son, now sketching in California, 
Mrs. Cutler is now en route to visit him, unless the de- 
mands on her for labor in the cause of woman are too 
imperative to be disregarded, as we hope they may be:— 

The enterprising young artist, John M. Tracy, is the 
only son of the late J. M. Tracy, of Ohio, one of the 
early martyrs to the pro-slavery spirit of the count: 
twenty-seven years ago, and whose mother is the well- 
known, noble woman, Harriet M. Tracy Cutler. Three 
years ago young Tracy went to Paris, and entered the 
School of Design (Ecole Dessein des beaux Arts), where 
he remained till he had won the first honors of the 
school, when he entered the studio of M. Yvon, one of 
the first artists of France. He returned home a year 
since, intending to return to Paris, but visiting Califor- 
nia, its wondrous scenery tempted him to remain for a 
year. If his life and health are spared, there is reason 
to hope that he may yet become one of the first artists 
of the West. He has just returned from the south fork 
of the Merced river, where he went to sketch the Awan- 
ab Falls, the most beautiful of all that region, and nev- 
er visited before by any white man but Duncan, the 
bear hunter, who acted as guide. While abroad he was 
employed as foreign correspondent of the Chicago Re- 
publican, and some of his letters were more widely 
copied than those of any correspondent who has writ- 
ten from Paris for many years. His investigation of 
the wine question was most thorough and searching, 
and a sharp rebuke to many older men, who ought to 
have seen, with clearer eyes than they have done, that 
drunkenness is a degradation, whether caused by wine 
or bad whiskey, and alike leads to poverty and crime. 


A trio of little women have found their way to the 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL this week, in whom 
our readers all feel more or less interest. Anna Dickin- 
son, we are glad to say, has regained the look of health 
and vigor, of which her last winter’s unprecedented 
hard work had robbed her. She has been resting and 
recuperating all summer, and is now greatly improved. 
She must learn to expend her nervous energy less prod- 
igally, and to take better care of her health if she would 
preserve her splendid constitution, unimpaired, through 
all the severe tasks she imposes on herself. Just now, 
she is absorbed in the preparation of her winter’s lec- 
tures. 

Nellie Hutchinson, the reporter of the New York Tri- 
bune, looked in a moment, en route for Gloucester, where 
the Universalist denomination have gathered, by thou- 
sands, to celebrate their centennial anniversary—and 
whither the chief of the journal of which she is an 
attachée—Horace Greeley—had preceded her as a dele- 
gate. Her reportorial and journalistic work has not 
told on her physique. She looks in good health, despite 
incessant work. She is young, to be kept so busy—and 
she is rapidly changing from mental growth, which, in 
her case, is stimulated unduly. There are large possi- 
bilities in her nature, and if her admirers do not spoil 
her, she will bye and bye develop into a superb wo- 
man. 

Laura C. Holloway, of the New York Standard, is the 
last of this trio. A native of Kentucky, she has been 
North but little more than half a dozen years. For’ 
three years, she was an inmate of the White House, a 
protegée of Mrs. Patterson, and a member of her fami- 
ly. Mrs. Holloway is slight and girlish in appearance, 
the sadness of her large brown eyes, and the appealing 
look of her pale face, hinting at the sorrow and unrest 
of her past life. One is immediately drawn towards 
her, with an earnest desire to aid her in her work. 
Mrs. Holloway will devote two months or more of the 
winter to lecturing through the South, to its women es- 
pecially. Through her family connection, and her ex- 
tensive acquaintance, she will have a large welcome. 
Asa writer and reporter, she has already made a name 
and a place. We feel almost motherly pride and inter- 
est in these gifted young women, and others like them, 
the number of whom is constantly on the increase. 





SHALL A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY BE FORMED? 


To THE EpiforR oF THE WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—“H. 
B. B.” is right when he says that if the closing sentence 
of the paragraph which he quotes from me were amend- 
ed so as to read: “The whole matter must be argued 
years longer before the enfranchisement of woman can 
be effected,” it would more exactly express my 
view. When I spoke of “voting” I referred to what I 
called amateur voting. It is quite likely that I am 
wrong even about this. At any rate,I have no very 
strenuous opinion against it; perhaps only an impres- 
sion. 

The remainder of “H. B. B.’s” article, though it bears 


the appearance of being an answer to me, I cordially * 


agree with, in the main. The only single question now 
before the public which in my opinion justifies the 
formation of a new political party is the question of 
Woman Suffrage. Why? Because it is a question of 
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rights—not right, but RIGHTs—like that of slavery and | appears. She is not an ideal nun, with sad, solemn gait,; members of the committee, including ex-Governor | bers from the four western counties who would vote for 
anti-slavery, which never ought to be postponed; and | pallid face, and looks communing with the skies, but} Kirkwood, were believers in Woman Suffrage upon Woman Suffrage. But this simple issue'is not the only 
one to be considered by the new y, which is in all re- 


’ not a question of mere legislative expediency, about | rather a dumpy little lady, with rosy, happy face, that | principle. , )spects a party of reform, and therefore is committed 
which men of identically like opinions on the value of | looks as though its owner laughed more than wept, and/ It was proposed to report, as a part of the platform, | against the legislative looseness and corruption of recent 
the objects to be attained, may widely differ. Rights | slept with a good conscience rather than dimmed its | a resolution indorsing the action of the General Assem- | Years. The women of Massaehusetts, and those who 
must be settled first. I don’t mean to say that ques- color with micnigns vighe. i. ee ; bly, by which the initial step was taken for the submis- creed pla. debe Gad ne 
tions of legislative expediency are never proper subjects | She goes to the piano, and framed in light against the | sion of the question to the voters of the State as a they when, last summer, by the indignation of the peo- 
for the formation of new parties. I only say that in my | window, with dark robe and white lawn kerchief, she | constitutional amendment. This proposition was car- | ple and the firmness of Gov. Claflin, those schemes 


opinion no parties can at the present time be usefully | touches the keys in soft prelude. What voice is that, } ried in the committee, but was afterward reconsidered | Were thwarted. The new party can insist that our legis- 
lators shall be free from the corrupting influences of the 


formed to act upon any such questions. It does not | dropping out of the sky, so sweet, so clear, so powerful, | at the earnest solicitation of the three members opposed , . 
seem to me at all probable that a party for revenue re- | so attuned to the loftiest, or the softest melody? It rapt | to Woman Suffrage, backed up by Governor Kirkwood, — we pee yy Ang Gones to coacndineeeiee 


form, or against railroad monopolies, or for or against a | the senses and transfigured the whole scene. She sang | who expressed grave apprehensions that the adoption of | —Springfleld Republican. 
license law or a ten-hour law, can be formed with any | the wonderful Erl King of Goéthe, which has been mar-| such a resolution by the Convention might endanger ‘ nr . ~ m ‘ 
prospect of a good result on one side or the other of such | ried to interpreting music by Schubert. The weirdness | the success of the party in the doubtful river coun-| oy “Gate not One ry np eee Fy 3 > 
questions. SoI say a new party for equal suffrage,af | of the spirit voice of the Erl King, the wild plaintive- | ties, the Bab women are not only liberated from the slavery 
for anything. Whether I join it or not depends upon | ness of the frighted child, and the manly soothings of} In other words, our distinguished ex-Governor, while | imposed upon them by the Mohammedans, but are 
whether I think it likely to subserve the interests of the | the father, were most admirably rendered, and when the | acknowledging the right and justice of Woman Suffrage, raised to a perfect equality with men. 

I repeat, “if the time is | Erl King grasps the boy the scream of childish agony | was fearful that party success might be jeppardized by 

















equal suffrage cause or not. -~ a 

ripe for a movement not complicated with others, let it} made the pulse shiver. To describe this voice one | the endorsement of the action of our General Assembly, | HOMEOP ATHIC 

come.” This cannot be determined before the Conven-| would need to borrow the words of the Scotch min-| which simply placed the question in the way of decis- | Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

tion meets, and doubtless there will be different opin-| strels, when they tell of the magic in the voice of the | ion by the voters themselves. It was finally decided | CG Pp TEN’ Wom 7 

ions then and afterwards. siren of the Yellow Water Lilye, that wins lovers from | that, since Woman Suffrage could not, under our Con- | As sonrertONe: be eens the 200,000 women ae ildren in 
| New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 


At present it does not seem to me likely that any | their brides, and makes the birds fly in the gate of the | stitution, be made a direct issue with the people before | its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its li ~~ 
movement can be started, or any nominations made, | grey howlet, the corby crows to gather, the kids and mar- | the year 1872, the interests of the cause did not demand | mission, afford a rare opportunity for female ¢ 
which will not result in forcing the Woman Suffrage | tins to run a race amid the ferns, and the stars to drop} any action or expression by the dominant party this pe w ; TALzor 1 tt ir 


movement into the background instead of pushing it to | blood. year. ‘ nonenitptted 


ente) . 
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DR. W. F. STONE, 


These are the facts as related to me by one of the | 


the front. Mr. Phillips is, first, the candidate of the la~| My authority is worth nothing m music, technically 


bor reformers, so called; second, the candidate of the | speaking; I only know what affects me; but the most 
prohibitionists. He is for Woman Suffrage. On the la-| distinguished artists and critics living, such as Thalberg, 
bor ticket with him are men who are opposed to prohi- | Ole Bull, LaGrange, and others who have heard Sister 
bition and to Woman Suffrage. On the prohibition | Mary Agnes, pronounce her voice one of the finest they 
ticket with him are, I presume, men who are opposed | ever listened to. It has been thoroughly trained and 
both to labor reform and to Woman Suffrage, or at any | cultivated to the highest degree, but instead of charming 
rate,men who, having organized a prohibition party | listening multitudes with its breath, it swells the cho- 
have declared that question paramount to all others. | rus in the matin song in the little chapel in the convent, 
The objection to nominating a suffrage ticket made up | and lifts the hearts of the sisters to heaven, in earthly 
of candidates from these two parties is as strong as that | realization of their dreams of an angel song. Perhaps 
which exists to the taking of candidates from the Re-| for her own peace it is best; at least, if her looks do 
not deceive, Sister Mary Agnes has no longing to break 
I am inclined to think that I could find men on the | the prison bars, and fly away to the din and glare of 
Republican ticket who would write very interesting let- | the wicked world. 
TAUNTON, MAss. 
LADIES---IS IT TRUE? 
There is a latent opinion in the minds of many men 
and women, which is the bias of more than half the op- 
position Woman Suffrage encounters. 


publican or Democratic tickets. 


ters in favor of the elevation of woman; and the pro- 
pensity of our Democratic friends in that direction is 
very well known to the readers of the World and the 
Post. But neither of these parties, as parties, will do 
anything for the canse. In my opinion, the labor par- 
ty and the prohibition party, as such, will do just as lit- 


tle. To nominate men who are upon the ticket of ei-| tion that women are not indep 
—that they are not constituted by nature free moral 


agents to the same extent and in the same sense as men. 
Our politics, laws, literature and theology are all per- 
meated with this idea of the inferiority of woman. 
Bushnell expresses it when he speaks of her as a “sub- 
When Woman Suffrage is characterized 
as “a pseudo-reform” by pseudo-religious newspapers, 
the fault is not in St. Paul, but in the editors. 
Woman Suffrage is pronounced “a reform against na- 
ture,’’ the real idea conveyed is that nature has design- 
ed every woman for submission to a master. 
This idea is especially prevalent in English and Ger- 
The conception of a noble equality in di- 
versity between man and woman seems to be the last 
result of modern culture and the latest outgrowth of re- 


publican civilization. 
Wilkie Collins is a brilliant English novelist. In his| of her four male predecessors. She receives the same 


ther of these organizations, or committed to the fortunes 
of either, is an unnecessary waste of strength and sacri- 
fice of position, just as it is a waste of strength and sac- 
rifice of position for the prohibitionists to support a. la- 
bor reformer who is not a prohibitionist, or for a labor 
reformer to support a prohibitionist who is not a labor 
reformer. The result can be only disappointment to 
the individual voter, and disgust in the mass of the vot- 
ers. 

Will you allow me to say also, in reply to your leading 
article, that although it may perhaps be true that “most 
of the Woman Suffrage people can advocate Mr. Phillips’ 
election on the platform of prohibition,” there must be a 
considerable number who are not prohibitionists (orlabor 
reformers either), and a still greater number who have 
not yet made up their minds that the woman question 
is far enough advanced, to justify the formation of a par- 


ALFRED M. WILLIAMS. 





ject nature.” 


man novels. 


most intelligent members of the committee. The ma- 
licious misrepresentation of this action by the Nonpareil 
is only another evidence of the poverty of resource, and | 
utter want of principle, of that portion of our press op- 
posed to the progress of true republicanism and democ- 
racy. ’ 

Let me say, in this connection, that the only reference 
to Woman Suffrage made in the Convention above re- 
ferred to, in full session, was by a colored delegate, who, 
in a happy speech called out by the Convention, ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that the manhood suffrage en- 
dorsed by the voters of Iowa, in 1868, had been suffrage, 


Convention. J. L. Loomis. 
INDEPENDENCE, IowA, Sept. 12, 1870. 


A WOMAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


In a late number of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, I saw an 
article in which the names of those towns in this State 
were given, that have chosen women to serve on the 
School Committee. In this list the town of Bridgewa- 
ter was given as having probably chosen one; but of 
this you were not sure. You also desired information 
as to other towns that had done the same. 

My object in writing is to inform you that Bridgewa- 
ter has not chosen a woman to serve on the Schoo! Com- 
mittee, but West Bridgewater—an adjoining and earlier 
settled town than any of the Bridgewaters—there being 
four of them—has placed a woman on the committee. 
More than this. The lady, Miss Mary A. Thayer, has 
been chosen by the School Committee—of whom there 
are nine—as the Superintendent of all the schools in 
town. It is no more than an act of justice to her to say, 

that after an experience of several months in this capac- | 
ity, she has proved herself, to say the least, equal to any 





filled. The worst Abscess can be cured, 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial Teeth that can 

of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbu 


Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(a Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 


‘WANTED, 


By a widow lady, a situation as housekeeper in a private family. 
Address Office WoMAN’s JouRNAL, Boston. 2t Sept. 17. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 
Few persons have any idea how badly a Copnase tooth can be 
and the tooth filled to 
made for the same price you pay for = 
rovement worth having that is invented, can be ‘ound at my of- 


Fresh gas ev- 
DR. J. A.BRO 19 WinterSt. 3m Sept. 17. 
HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


with man left out. The hearty applause which followed | fice; no boys’ work; have hed 0 yenes’ ox ence. 
this expression was a fair indication of the views of the | °Y oy. | We 





Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

” Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 
Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 





ty, at the risk of injuring an organization which, on the | Tecent admirable story entitled “Man and Wife,” he | Salary that they received, $2.00 per day, as much as is 
: ' , ~ : ge injusti i id to any town officer F. E. Howarp Marek 38. be 
whole, and as against the Democratic party, is a useful shows the gross injustice of the laws which oppress mar- | P@l y . fe Sie ey 
body and deserves gratitude and support a while longer. | Ti¢d women in Great Britain, and pleads for their amel- Of the School Committee. | «pH E ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
For one I do not believe that the idea of prohibiting the | ioration. Yet even Wilkie Collins—a friend of woman WeEsT BRIDGEWATER, Mass. ENGLAND.” 

; icular drink —propounds the following as his own opinion of “the aes LR 
sale and use of any particular drink can ever be made to - Pp , ‘eS Pp THE LOWELL CONVENTION. ‘<The Commonwealth,’? 
harmonize with a movement which, regarded philo- | Subject nature of woman” :— —_— | NEWSPAPER, 


“However persistently the epicene theorists of mod- 


On Wednesday, the 5th of October, the Republican 


trusts to lend a helping hand to 


sophically, is based upon a free play of all man’s and , nuty v . 
woman’s faculties, the removal as fast as possible of all re gs any oo poe ea ae phate ye Convention meets at Worcester. On that same day, I ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
obstacles to voluntary growth and development, and.| natural condition of a woman is to find her master in a| Pelieve the President of the Middlesex County Wo- | struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
the fulfillment of the idea contained in the maxim that | man. Look in the face of any woman who is in no di-| man Suffrage society is planning for the meeting at The RagMlcation of Grate 5 Sects OP ee 
“the world is governed too much.” WARRINGTON. peat ang ay ap om a a — and as certainly ae ou | Lowell. Can’t you manage it so as to have the Lowell Universal Toleration of all Contitions, 
see the sun in a cloudless sky, you see a woman who is : ’ ition to Gigantic Mono , 
igeiae aie ‘ike nek al - arden is their great un-| Meeting postponed a week, for we all want to go to the Oppos: Exposure of Shams, - ee at. 
n PPY g . 
A LOST TREASURE. known want; the possession of a master is—uncon- | Convention at Worcester? Jesse H. Jones. Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
— sciously to themselves—the only possible completion of | Natick, MAss., Sept. 17, 1870. and, in chest, whatever wit mabe Fe wertd bates Sy So aeeey 
I saw in a recent number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL A | their lives. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, this —— CF OF Cones. pay pa 
one primitive instinct is at the bottom of the otherwise 





HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 








paragraph concerning Mm’lle Guberre, known now as Sis- 


rios, and thought that perhaps a fuller account might in- 


from my journal of a visit to Mount de Chantal. 


opposite end of the valley by the national turnpike from 


steep precipice, the scene of the celebrated McCulloch | jn 1860, and against negro suffrage in 1865. For “sex” | ter that now claims a large share of it. If any one is to 
leap; the McCulloch, being pursued by his red brother | substitute the word “race,” and the analogy is complete. 


with a desire for a lock of his hair, and there being no 


perpendicular descent, and darted along the level ex- 
panse of the valley, and 

“Sternly shook his mailéd hand,” 
at his baffled pursuers on the hill top. 

The hills that surround the long, narrow valley are 
planted with vineyards, and their soft green expanses en- 
fold the level plain, in the center of which there is a 
hillock, where a plat of white grave-stones is visi- 
ble, and adds an indescribable touch of feeling to the 
picture. The convent itself, which was reached, on ac- 
count of a broken bridge, by fording the creek up to the 
saddle skirts, is a low brick building, erected some three 
years ago, but rapidly taking the appropriate color of 
dinginess and age from the smoky soot that floats over 
in the air from the thousand chimnies of Wheeling. 

It is no slight favor that admits one behind those 
gratings into the dark, cool entry and the presence of 


er Mary Agnes. whose wonderful voi of inexplicable sacrifice, when we see a woman, of her 
bi y Agnes, whose wonderful volos was the envy of own free will, throw herself away on a man who is un- 


most distinguished artistes, and the despair of impressa- worthy of her.” 
This precious piece of nonsense (as it seems to us) 
terest your readers. I therefore enclose you an extract | has the singular merit of saying, frankly and explicitly, 
what millions of men and some women believe. 

The convent of Mt. de Chantal is situated some three | pearing upon the Woman Suffrage question is sufficient- 
miles from Wheeling, in a most delightful and pictur- ly evident. 
esque situation. It is at the end of a long, fertile val- | gjyidual woman is to find her master in a man,” it is a 
ley, which Wheeling creek bisects with shining stream. logical inference that women as a sex should be gov- 
The convent breaks upon your view, as you cross the | erned by men as a sex. 
In a more refined and specious form, it is the same 
Baltimore to St. Louis, which is cut along the side of a| idea which made the South a unit against emancipation 


For if “the natural condition of every in- 


On the truth or falsehood of the statement of Wilkie 
Collins the whole question of Woman Suffrage hinges. 


LADIES, IS IT TRUE? H. B. B. | to this there will be strong opposition. 
ee eevee © 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE REPUBLICAN STATE 
CONVENTION OF I0WA. 


That portion of the Iowa press opposed to Woman | 4, against the Republican party, more than 5000 votes. 


Suffrage is giving currency to the following para- 
graph :— 


During the session of the Republican State Conven- , ; - 
tion in Des Moines, the question of Woman Suffrage — ye ey = = yo ae ye ve > — 
was debated in the Committee on Resolutions. It was vant pecngeedies nny dons dn pr ts Solbens matty 
resolved that the idea is a political absurdity, and the should enter the campaign with certain definite objects in 


whole subject was incontinently dropped.—Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 

This statement of the Nonpareil is directly contrary 
to facts. The committee referred to was composed of 
twelve members—one from each of the twelve judicial 


be selected as the standard-bearer of the new party on 
Is the nature of woman essentially servile? For | Petsonal grounds alone, it must certainly be Wendell 
other way to escape, dashed his horse down this almost ourselves, we utterly disbelieve it. The best men we ge al uust naan mee ae dn se | 
know repudiate it. The best women we know deny it. | by personal considerations as any partisan leaders that 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN POLITICS. 


Every party, large or small, has a duty to its leaders 
as well as to its principles, since it is through its leaders 
chiefly that its principles are made known to the pub- 
lic. The controlling reason for nominating Wendell 
Phillips at the head of the Woman Suffrage ticket, how- 
ever we may oppose it on the ground of expediency, is 
this—that, ever since the movement began in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, he has been its chief and spokesman’ 
in Massachusetts. For twenty years and more he has 
labored in this cause ; has addressed conventions, argued 
the question before legislative committees, introduced it 
into his lectures, and in every way exerted himself to 
bring it betore the public for consideration. Others 
have done much, but he has done more than any man in 
Massachusetts to compel the public attention to a mat- 


we know, we have not much doubt that the Boston 
convention on the 29th will nominate Mr. Phillips for 
Governor. Beyond this they are not likely to go, and 


The strength of the Woman Suffrage party in Massa- 
chusetts in ordinary years would not give it much weight 
in the election, for we do not suppose it can command, 


But this number. of votes is important to each of the 
other parties this year—if not in the canvass for Gover- 
nor, then in the Congressional elections, and in the 


view, and should so cast its small but enlightened vote 
as to secure the success of those objects. The Legisla- 
ture should be its point of attack, for it is there that the 
suffrage issue presents itself, year after year; and an ef- 
fort should be made to secure the election of Senators 


LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 

INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC. 


(From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.]} 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown , fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness. It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ, 

{From the Boston ping 

The Commonwealth’ is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. It is frank in the expression of its own — 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We irequently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth Foling. 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 
ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Commonwealth 
An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic’ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers............. 2.50 
(ae Remit funds in Moyty Onvers or RecisteRED LETrEeRs 


to ensure safety. 
ddresss 


Charles W. Slack, 
(“Taz COMMONWEALTH,”’) P 
Ape.?. © Broméeld Stress, Boston, Mass, _ t_ 





MRS. LEYON. 


Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 
554 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall.’ 


Che Mather Superten, “At ond eens of booeth,” bab with and Representatives pledged to favor an amendment of 
&@ sweet look of benignity and peace on her countenance, | districts of the State. The question of Woman Suf- the Comstiention: The present year is very favorable 
framed in its square black hood. She leads the way to | frage was introduced for discussion very soon after the | for a demonstration of this kind, and,if it should be 
a room, where there is a piano, and Sister Mary Agnes | committee organized for action. - It was found that nine! made, we fancy there would be more than two mem-! June 18 
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ONLY THE CLOTHES THAT SHE WORE. 


BY N. G. SHEPARD. 








[The lines were suggested by the fact of the clothing alone of a 
drowned person remaining for identification, at the Morgue, in 
New York city.) 


There is the hat, 
With the blue vail thrown round it. just as they found it, 
Spotted and soiled, stained and all spoiled— ‘ 

Do you recognize that ? 


The gloves, too, lie there, 
And in them still lingers, the shape of the fingers, 
That some one has pressed, perhaps, and caressed, 
So slender and fair. 


There are the shoes, 
With their long silken laces, still bearing traces 
Of the toe’s dainty tip, of. the mud of the slip, 
The slime and the ooze. 


There is the dress, 
Like the blue vail, all dabbled, discolored and drabbled— 
This you would know, without doubt, and if so, 

All else you may guess. 


There is the shawl, 
With the striped border, hung next in order, 
Soiled hardly less than the light muslin dress 
And—that is all. 


Ah, here’s a ring! 

We were forgetting, with a pearl setting; 

There was only this one—name or date ?—none! 
A frail, pretty thing; 


A keepsake, may be, 

The gift of another, perhaps of a brother, 

Or lover, who knows? Him her heart chose, 
Or was she heart-free ? 


Does the hat there, 
With the blue vail around it the same as they found it, 
Summon up a fair face, with just a trace 

Of gold in the hair? 


Or does the shawl, 

Mutely appealing to some hiden feeling, 

A form, young and slight, to your mind’s sight, 
Clearly recall ? 


A month now has passed, 

And her sad history remains yet a mystery; 

But these we keep still, and shall keep them until 
Hope dies at last. 


Was she the prey 
Of some deep surrow, clouding the morrow, 
Hiding from view the sky’s happy blue ? 
Or was there foul play ? 


s 


Alas! who can tell? 

Some one or other, perhaps a fond mother, 

May recognize these when her child’s clothes she sees; 
Then will it be well! 


MISS ALTHEA’S RUBBERS, 


“This is the best of bleaching weather. I expected 
you’d have as much as two webs o’ cloth out by this 
time. Either you ain’t going to have another weddin’ 
this fall, or mebbe the sheets and pillow-cases are all 
made,” said Miss Althea Pratt, sidling in at our south 
door in a half-way manner peculiar to her, as if she nev- 
er could fully commit herself to anybody’s company. 

“Three weddings in three years ought to last a long 
time,” said mother, not without a dash of pride in the 
matter. 

“This is such a dreadful marrying family. I thought 
you might have found somebody for Sylvie by this time.’’ 

“TI really haven’t thought to look for anybody. The 
other girls slid into marriage, and homes of their own, 
almost before I knew it.” 

“So Sylvie ain’t quite ready for her slide; maybe she 
needs a little pushing. I thought I’d just drop in to tell 
you that it’s the fashion now to make pillow-cases rath 
er skimpin’, and then have great square covers, ruffled 
all around, and a big letter worked in the middle. You 
have to take ’em off, and fold ’em up very carefully. be- 
fore you gotobed. When I wasin Boston, brother Lipb_ 
alet’s wife had ’em with a big P in the middle; it 
might have stood for Pratt or pillow, I couldn’t say for a 
surety which, and I wouldn’t ask her for no money.” 

Miss Althea is perfectly aware that I, otherwise Syl- 
vie, am standing at the pantry-window, out of her sight, 
but within hearing of every word she says. She knows, 
too, that Steven Frazar is leaning against the window- 
sill outside, taking eggs from my hands as I pass out to 
him half a dozen at atime. He always takes our eggs 
to market with those from his own farm, because moth- 
er is a widow, and has to depend on neighborly kind- 
ness tor such small lifts toward living. 

Steven is very serious and business-like over counting 
the eggs, but his lips quiver a littie with merriment over 
Miss Althea’s pillow-cases. He is truly very handsome. 
I have tried for years to convince myself that he has the 
commonplace look of all the other men I know—ny sis- 
ters’ husbands as well as the rest,men that I don’t care 
to look at twice, but I can never doit. Steven’s eyes have 
a Shining depth, his features mobility and a story-telling 
quality that I can find in no other face. I think Miss 
Althea is funny, too, and why can’t he look up and share 
his appreciation with me? But he never does look up 
or look down when I expect it—he is the most disap- 
pointing of men. 

“Sylvie,” said Miss Althea, putting her head into the 
pantry like some long-necked bird, “I forget just where 
you come in the family. Is it you or Sophie that’s twen- 
ty-five ?” 

“Neither,” said I, with a needless snap in my voice. 








“Sophie is the eldest of us all, and she is just twenty- 
four.” 

“Well, to be sure, you have all such a mature look, so 
settled down like, that it’s hard to guess your ages.” 

A little gust of wind banged the door in Miss Althea’s 
face, just at this point of her discourse, and she seemed 
to recognize the hand of fate, for she suffered it to re- 
main shut. 

“By-the-way,” said Steven, looking up when he had 
laid the last egg carefully in the basket, “when shall we 
have our wedding, Sylvie?” 

A great lump rose in my throat, the row of milk pans 
swam before my eyes. 

“Not till we have had the wooing if you please,’ I 
managed to say, in a steady voice, and rushed into the 
kitchen without looking back. 

I heard his wagon-wheels sound faint and fainter in 
the distance. with a crushing sense of disappointment, 
though I could not in reason expect him to leap in at 
the pantry-window, and insist on a better answer to his 
question, in the face and eyes of Miss Althea. 

To tell the truth, there was very little reason in the 
matter, anyway, when you come to sift it. 

If you will believe it, Steven had never spoken a word 
of love to me in his life, and then sprung that merci- 
less question on me, all at once, about our wedding. I 
knew him well enough to be certain that he was 
thoroughly in earnest. 

It was the condensed crystal of many thoughts that he 
had uncovered before my eyes so suddenly. 

“You didn’t keep him long,” said Miss Althea, “I 
guess it was the wind after all, that shut the pantry- | 


| half way. I was foolish enough to. take the girl into my 

plot, which dazed what wits she had whenever Shubael 
| went near her, and all the more because she really pre- 
ferred him to any one else. , 

“I worked his courage up to the sticking point of ask- 
ing her to let him go home with her one dark night from 
a ‘quilting,’ and was describing my success to your fa- 
ther, as we were taking the longest way home, when 
| Shubael passed us alone, walking very fast. 

“I knew my plan had fallen through when I caught 
sight of his whimsical face. I had invented the mildest 
of formulas for him to use, and he declared that he 
marched up to her like a martyr to the stake, and repeat- 
,ed it without the least mistake. And what do you think 
she said ? 
“ ‘No, I thank you; I’ve got rubbers.’ 
| “Then Shubael fled, and never drew breath till he was 
| safe at home. 
“He laughed till the tears ran down his face, at him- 
self and her, but*from that day to this, he has let all wo- 
/men severely alone. If she had had her wits about her 
| that one night, he might have made her happy all her 
|life, instead of both growing more rugged and stiff- 
|necked till they die. They had their chance and 
‘lost it.” 
| “Didshe never have another?” asked Steven, with 
| manly curiosity. 
“Not tomy knowledge. She has lived alone, with only 
acat for company, with so little business of her own 
that she must perforce mind other people’s, and they 
| don’t tike it.” 
“You must make one exception to your rale, mother. 








door in my face. I didn't know but you might have | It is impossible that any one should have ever held out 
done it with a long-handled skimmer or somethin’, so’s . the ghost of a chance to Miss Althea. She was an old 





to have a crack with Steven, but I could have told you 
‘twan't no use. There's no palaver about him. A gal’s 
a gal to him, and nothin’ else.” 

“A primrose on the river’s brim 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more,” 


I muttered under my breath. 

“What's that?” said Miss Althea. “I ain’t deaf, only | 
you talk so thick.” | 

“A bit of poetry, that’s all.” 

“Oh, [thought you'd heard about them Primrose girls ; 
they do say that Steven Frazar is kind of hankering af- | 


| 


ter Livy. She took the first premium, ten dollars, for. thie voles 
her butter at the last cattle show, and she makes all her | 
own gowns and bonnets.” | 


“They look so!” said I, spitefully, for Miss Althea al- | 
ways did bring my bitter streak to the surface. 

“Looks ain’t everything, Sylvie, tho’ it’s done a good 
deal for your family. The Frazars always look out for 
wives that can turn off a good day’s work. Steven 
might have been kind o’ sentimental when he was 
young, say sixteen or thereabouts; but he comes of tim- | 
ber that hardens as it grows old. If you could get him» 
Sylvie, you’d do better than all your sisters.” 

“T hope you won’t put any such notions into her head , 
till after housecleaning,” said mother, with one of her | 
low, billowy laughs, which always exasperated Miss Al- 
thea. She never showed more than four teeth in a wiry | 
smile. 

“No need to put ’em in; they’re in the grain with all 
your girls; but ’'m a-wastin’ of precious time. I only 
run over for a minute while them pillow-cases was on | 


my mind.” 
“Don’t be in haste; your cat won’t be lonely,” I said, | 


with a pretty sarcasm worthy of Miss Althea herself. I | 
was ashamed of it before her scant skirts were out of 
the doorway. 

“You have too much patience with her; it ceases to! 
be a virtue,” I said, answering the reproach in mother’s | 
eyes. “You don’t even resent the slights she puts upon 
‘your girls.’ ” 

“That's because she has none of her own; it’s the pity | 
of it that smoothes my feathers when they begin to 
bristle,” said mother, gently. “We were girls together, 
Althea and I, and you don’t know what manner of wo-! 
man I might have stiffened into if I had lived on toast 
and tea all these years, and lain awake on winter nights | 
to hear the wind blow round a lonely house.” 

“Mother,” I said, dashing sideways at the subject, 
which filled my thoughts, “do you think some women 
are predrdained from the beginning of the world to be old 
maids ?” 

“It may be so, but I am sure that no woman was ever 
single except by her own choice; there comes to every 
woman at least one chance of marriage, if she have the 
presence of mind to grasp it.” 

“Marriage! yes, but suppose she wants love? I am 
twenty-two, and no one ever said, ‘I love you,’ ” 

“Some things go without saying,” said Steven Frazar, 
appearing suddenly at the south door. “I went off and 
left the eggs after all, and so came back for them. I 
have overheard no treason except Sylvia’s last speech. 
Does every man have one chance of marriage, too ?” 

“Yea, verily, Steven; one chance of somebody loving 
him for himself, let him be ever so awkward and disa- 
greeable.” 

“That’s good news,” said Steven. 

“I’ve half a mind to tell you a story,” said mother, 
meditatively. 

“With all my heart; the eggs can wait.” 

“You know what arough husk my brother Shubael 
wears to all the world, but you may never know the 
warm heart that he hides under it. He was always 
like that from a boy, but he used to suffer from the 
most intolerable bashfulness. He was ina flame if a 
girl looked at him; if she spoke, his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. Inever pitied anybody so much in 
my life. It seemed to me that he only needed to begin 
to pay attention (as the phrase is) to some nice girl in 
particular, to find out that there is very little in any 
woman to make a man afraid of her. 

“I lay in wait for Shubael’s opinions, till I discovered 
that he had a faint liking for a girl who was every whit 





as bashful as himself. It was impossible for either to go 


maid in her cradle.” 

‘My dear Sylvie, it was Althea Pratt, and no other, 
| whose unlucky rubbers made your Uncle Shubael an old 
bachelor. Her cheeks were as pink, and her tongue no 
|sharper than yours, in those old times when we were 
girls together. 

“Come, Steven; take the eggs and go your way, and 
don't entice me to be telling love-stories at this time in 
the morning.” 

Mother went into the pantry, and that same little puff 
of wind, or one like unto it, shut her in. 

I felt Steven’s eyes like hot sunlight on my face, but 
was steady as possible, 

“I think I remember asking you a question half an 
hour ago, Sylvie.” 

“And have you forgotten my answer?” 

It would have been an immense relief just then to 
have twisted the corner of my apron, but I meant to 
be composed and ladylike, if I had perished in the at- 
tempt; so I kept my hands clasped on the table, and 
held hard. 

“You cannot have meant that we have had no woo- 
ing. I saw long ago that you possessed every quality 
that I desire in a wife.” 

The boldness of this speech—so cold, so unimpas- 
sioned—was more than I could endure. 

“You should look longer still before you leap. There 
may be many others who have every quality that you 
desire in a wife. Olivia Primrose is the very pattern of 
a farmer's helpmate. I may have a streak of sentiment 
that would not do credit to the choice of a Frazar.” 

I had meant to be sarcastic in the extreme, and Ste- 
ven only threw back his head and laughed. 

“T don’t take your words to heart, Sylvie, because the 
trail of Miss Althea is over them all. She has been 


| telling you that I proposed to Miss Primrose, and she 


rejected me, purposing to give her life wholly to the 
making of butter.” 

“IT know better. Olivia would never refuse you.” 

“Ah, that puts me in hope again; if you think other 
women would be willing to take me, with the Frazar 
farm thrown in, you cannot altogether have cast me out 
of your own synagogue.” 

My lips began to tremble. I could not command 
them long enough to speak the words which came in a 
torrent. 

The garish daylight, my calico gown, and Steven’s 
thick boots—all these common things nipped any ro- 
mance there might be about the subject of our talk, and 
wove a spell of silence about me. If he had so much 
as offered to touch my hand, or even my dress, I could, 
perhaps, have probed his seeming carelessness, and, by 
some lucky circumlocution, divined whether he was 


choosing me for a housekeeper, as the Frazars chose 


their wives, or as that other part of himself, without 
which his life would ever after be lame and incom- 
plete. 

The clock ticked a great many times as I sat motion- 
less under his eyes, inwardly torn with yearnings for 
that one word of love which never came. 

“You have nothing to say to me, just now ?” he asked, 
at last. 

I shook my head. He made one step forward, and it 
seemed to me that he half put out his arms, then 
turned suddenly on his heel, and went away. 

“You'd better stop here to tea on your way home,” 
called my mother, from the pantry window, but ske got 
no answer that was audible to me. 

What did I care for the Frazar farm, or doing better 
than my sisters? What I hungered and thirsted for 
was love in such measure as should bring Steven to my 
side, and make him blind to the existence of all other 
women, though I were the veriest incapable that ever 
a man bound like a millstone about his neck. I would 
have taken him just as cheerfully, and worked for him 
all my days, if he had been a helpless cripple. He knew 
that I loved him; he must often have read the dreadful 
fact in every line of my face, when he had given me one 
of his unexpected up-looks. 

Steven and I had fallen into a dangerous habit of 
watching each other very early in life. He was my bal- 
ance by which to weight other men. When he went 
away to school and college, I gave him up for lost. Then 








his father died, and he came home to spend his life on 
the old farm. Many people called it a sacrifice, but he 
professed never to have had any other intention. “4 
little learning” did not prove “adangerous thing,” when 
applied to crops. 

It was rather a pleasant thought, after all, when I 
came to digest it, that ‘I have every quality which he 
desired in a wife;” but if I had lacked one or two or 
the useful ones, would he have love enough in his heart 
to supply their place? There was the rub. 

Mother looked in and found me sitting as Steven had 
left me. I started up with a blush worthy of Uncle 
Shubael. 

“There are the early apples to sort,” she said, sugges- 
tively. 

“To be sure,” said I, “and I’m the woman to sort 
them so thoroughly that there won’t be one left for 
seed.” 

It was just like her to send me and my perturbation 
to have it out together in some shady corner of the 
yard. 

I did my duty vigorously by the apples, but I kept up 
a terrible thinking withal—how Steven Frazar had 
walked home with me from singing-school, about a 
month before this time, in the most delicious moon- 
light, without so much as offering his arm, or pausing a 
moment under the apple-tree, to lengthen his good-bye, 
If he had such a thing as a wedding on his mind, then 
was the time of all others to mention it. 

- And a week Jater, when there was no moon, but one 
could see the Pleiades 


“Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver 
braid,” 


he had taken me in his beach wagon to a party at a dis- 
tant farm-house, going im the afternoon and returning 
in the most perfect of mellow evenings. 

He had seemed so much more conscious of my exis- 
tence than usual on that afternoon, that hope dawned 
in my heart that he would speak that night if ever he 
meant to do so, 

We were driving through a belt of odorous pine woods, 
talking with “flashes of silence,’ when we overtook a 
woma driving a laggard horse, and working her pas- 
sage with the whip. She spoke to Steven, and proved 
to be one of his neighbors, going to watch with a sick 
sister. 

“Tl take you there in half the time, if you'll get in 
with us, and send your boy back with your team,” said 
Steven, almost eagerly. 

The woman (could it be that she was really a woman, 
so to dash my cup of happiness from my lips?) accepted 
the offer readily. 

Her sister might have been sick as “Simon Peter’s 
wife’s mother;” but if she had ever known 


“A dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet than all other,” 


she would have clung to her own wagon, and let us go 
on our way alone. 

I realized, however, before I had poured out all my 
vials of wrath on her, that it was Steven who had made 
the offer and betrayed his total indifference to the sweet 
1 neliness which had been gathering round us among the 
pines, 

I am glad I had the grace to make talk with the trou- 
blesome old woman, and to listen with interest to the 
whole course of her sister’s illness, from the very first 
symptom. 

I had my reward when Steven lifted me down at our 
gate, and she said :— 

“You're your mother’s own gal! You hain’t never 
let me feel that two’s a company and three’s a crowd!” 

Steven had walked up the long path with me to carry 
my shawl, and might have said just a word then—a wo- 
man can live long on only a word, if it be loving enough 
—but he almost threw the shawl across my arm, and ran 
down the path as if he were glad to be well rid of me. 

As I “piled Ossa on Pelion” in my though‘'s against 
the possibility of his loving me as I desired to be loved, 
the forenoon wore away, and the apples were sorted. 

Mother racked her brains after dinner to keep me 
busy. One would have thought her a step-mother of the 
most grinding type; but I thanked her in my heart. 

“There comes Steven again,” she said, as the sound of 
approaching wagon-wheels came in at the open window, 
“and brother Shubael with him. You had better set 
the table now, Sylvie.” 

“Come in, Steven, come in,” said Uncle Shubael, in 
that high, rasping tone that one gets living alone. “You 
can have a litde peace in this house, now Lucretia has 
married off three of ’em; Sylvie’s quiet enough, if you 
let her alone; but if you go to stir her up too much, 
she’s as peppery as any of the lot.” 

“Why, Sylvie!” said mother, when we sat down to 
the table, “where were your wits? You've put on 
white cups and gilt saucers.” 

“Her ribbons will always match, whether the dishes 
do or not, you may depend on’t,” said Uncle Shubael. 

It promised to be the whitest of moonlit evenings, 
when Uncle Shubael pushed back his chair, and declar- 
ed his intention of going home without loss of time. 

“I always go to bed early when there’s a moon,” he 
said, “so’s to be out of temptation. If a man ever 
makes a fool of himself, you may be sure that he will do 
it by moonlight.” 

“And how is it with women?” said mother. 

“Humph! Moonlight or sunlight’s all one to them, I 
reckon.” 

“Mrs, Poyser said ‘she would never deny that women 
were fools—the Almighty made them to match the 
men, ” I put in. 

“Who's Mrs. Poyser? Does she live in these parts?” 

“No.” 

“Glad to hear that. There’s enough sharp-tongued 
women about here now, without any more moving in.” 

“Qld Candase knew best,” said mother. “She said, 
‘Men was nat’ally foolish; but they was a great deal 
better than nuffin.’ ” 
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“Please convince Sylvie of that doctrine,” said Steven, | vent of the 19th century, we are met with the fact that 
éwhile I home with Uncle Shubael, for safety’s | W@r has existed almost continually in some one of the 
whl - 6 : Y* | civilized nations of theearth. Thus, a statistician states 
sake. |that England alone has waged forty-nine wars since 
They went away together, and nothing would do, but | 1800. Of these there have been three with France, two 
mother must have out the Spectator, and hear me read = eae five with China, two with Denmark, two 
: ; ; tha | Wit olland, two with Turkey, two with Burmah, two 

aloud till bedtime, while I was longing to sit on the with Persia, one with the United States, one with Prus- 
doorstep, and pile up agony in the moonlight. sia, one with Spain, one with Sweden, one with Portu 
It came to pass afier that day, that, six mortal weeks | gal, and one with Egypt; the others were mostly waged 








dragged out their slow length, without my once seeing 
Steven Frazar. 

Sophie’s two children came down with the measles, | 
and I, being the only single sister, was, of course, drafted 
for nurse. 

She mentioned once, as I was sitting in the darkened 
room, bathing a little fevered head, that Steven had 
stopped at the door, and left a message from mother, 
but she had said I was busy just then, and could not 
come down to him, Oh, the blind cruelty of a married 
sister with a sick baby! Can anything come nigh unto 
it in the history of persecution ? 

I staid with Sophie till her children were convales- 
cent, and then she let me depart in peace. 

J was trailing homeward in a very dull afternoon, 
sourly adding up the hard work I had done, and the 
small credit which Sophie in her motherly selfishness 
would ever give me for it, when a sort of vision of my 
future unrolled itself before my eyes. 

If Lrefused Steven because I was doubtful of the kind 
of iove he felt for me, I knew I should never marry any- 
body else; I must inevitably come down to cats for 
company, and kuow no change in life except nursing 
my sisters’ children through all the ills that baby flesh 
is heir to. I was not the woman to “have a mission,” 
and hew out a special niche for myself in the world. If 
Thad a weakness, it was for being taken care of. Then 
it flashed upon me that Steven might consider his offer 
as already rejected, and so leave me no option in the 
matter. That thought was like touching a bare nerve; 
the pain of it almost made me stand still, but I hurried 
on again when I caught a quick, familiar tread behind 
me. 

“Sylvie,” said Steven, coming up with me and shak- 
ing both my hands, “you haven't the least idea how glad 
I am to see you—that is, what there is left of you. So- 
phie has worn you to skin and bone. I stopped at her 
house, and she told me you had taken this road. You 
walked as if your feet were heavy. Perhaps, after all, 
you ‘have rubbers,’ and don’t care for my company.” 

He faced round suddenly, so as to bar my path, and 
held out his hands with a bright, yet slightly mischiev- 
ous smile. I put my twa hands in his, and laid my face 
down on them. I was too tired to do anything else. 

“Poor little thistle of a woman,” he said,in an un- 
steady voice, and gathering me into his strong arms. 

“Have you pricked me long enough, and will you show 
me your downy side at last?” 

“Only love me a little,” I whispered. 

“T shall do no such thing. I must love you with all 
my heart and strength, or not at all. Do you suppose 
that I did not see and pity your trouble? You wanted 
a lover, who would ‘go eruss-gartered, like Malvolio,’ 
aud waste himself in sighs for love of you. You could 
not put faith in one who pleaded his suit in broad day- 
light through pantry-windows. My darling, it was a 
vow, and this was the way [ came to bind myselt to it. 
When I was in college, a mere boy, I was bewitched 
into a passion for a girl not worthy to look in your face. 
I saw her first, and in fact, always, in moonlight walks 
under the shadows of elin trees, which must have some 
diabolical fascination about them, A genial dimness 
seemed to pervade all our intercourse, till 1 found my- 
self engaged. Then I knew that— 

‘Colors seen by candlelight 

Will not look the same by day!’ 
Oh, it was heaven to me when I was able to break the 
cords that bound me to that woman, without being dis- 
honorable! What a chain I should have dragged 
through life, if 1 had married her! I made a vow then, 
that if I ever wooed another woman, it should be after 
the most prosaic method that I could devise, and in the 
broadest possible daylight. My greatest tempation to 
break the vow came over me in the pine woods, that 
glorious night when we so opportunely overtook the old 
woman who was going to see her sister. If you had 
been cross then, it would have been a great comfort to 
me. Can you forgive me?” 

I don’t know that I entered in any set form of words, 
but Steven seemed to be satistied, and we walked home 
together through the toggy air, as lightly asif our great 
content had transmuted it to a golden haze, 

As we passed Miss Althea Pratt’s little house, she was 
out of doors, s ruggling with a great rose-creeper, which 
had fallen in a mass across her doorstep, and utterly re- 
fused to be held up with one hand while she nailed it to 
the doorpost with the other, Steven went in to help 
her, and was not a whit cast down by her urgracious 
thanks, 

“No one shall ever cast a stone at Miss Althea, in my 
hearing,” he said; “her unlucky rubbers shall be her 
Shield and buckler, whatever venom she may distil 
upon me.” 

When we reached my home, Uncle Shubael was just 
getting into his wagon to drive off. 

“Stay a bit,” said Steven; “‘we have something to tell 
you. 

“Don’t want to hear nune of your news. I knew by 
your looks that you'd been putting your foot in it. Lu- 
cretias cryin’ over it already. Women always cry 
when a person of sense would laugh.” 

He was well vut of the gate when he called me to 
Speak to him, and turning his back squarely, thrust 
these words at me over his shoulder :— 

“I don’t want you to be altogether a burden to Steven ; 
80, when you're married, you may have that bit of pas- 
tur’ that dovetails into the Frazar farm.” 

Wars or tue Century.—Turning over the annals 
of the seventy years which have elapsed since the ad- 


in India, New Zealand and Abysynnia. During the same 
time, France has engaged in thirty-seven wars, viz: four 
with Austria, three with Rassia, three with Prussia (in- 
|cluding the present war), three with England, four with 
jthe Arab tribes, two each with Mexico, China, Spain, 
Holland and Turkey, and one each with Portugal, Hay- 
lti, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Algiers, Moroccu, 
Paraguay, Japan and the Roman Republic. Russia 
shows a list of twenty-one wars, Aus'ria twelve and 
| Prussia seven. All these wars were waged by the leading 
| powers of the Old World, and do not include the many 
| revolutionary movements suppressed at an immense ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure. Among the half-civil- 
ized and barbaric inhabitants of Asia and Africa war 
has been waged without cessation, albeit the victims of 
this terrible scourge have been far less in number than 
jamong more civilized peoples. On this continent the 
dread evil has been quite as often felt. In Mexico and 
South America there have been a constant succession 
of wars, while our own country has been “deluged with 
|fraternal blood,” and has been almost incessantly en- 
gaged in Wars with the Indian tribes. With the human 
race, therefore, a state of war seems to be the rule, and 
a state of peace the exception. When, if ever, will these 
conditions be reversed ? 














Sunny Rooms.—Every woman is wise enough and 
|careful enough to secure for her house plants every bit 
of available sunshine during the cold winter months. 
|Great pains are taken to get a southern exposure for 
{them Indeed, if she can secure no other than a north 
| window for her plants she has too much love for these 
| unconscious, inanimate things to keep them at all. 
| She would rather leave them ou in the cold, to die out- 
|right, than linger out a martyr existence in the shade, 

Folks need sunshine as much as plants do. Men and 

women who have a fair degree of strength and the use 
of their legs can get out into the world and get a 
glimpse of the sunshine now and then, and if they 
| choose to do so let them live in a room with only a 
northern exposure; but if it is possible, let us secure 
| rooms in which every ray of sunshine that falls in win- 
ter may enter for the little babies who are shut up in 
the house, invalids who cannot leave their rooms, and 
aged people who are too infirm to get out doors, Let 
us reflect for a moment that these classes of persons, if 
kept in rooms with only north windows, will suffer just 
jas much from the absense of sunshine as green growing 
plants would do in the same rooms, and their suffering 
is of account in proportion as a human being is better 
than a geranium or fuch-ia. Everybody knows how a 
| bright, sunny day in winter gladdens every one who is 
| situated so as to enjvy it. Let us make some sacrifice 
if need be, in order to give the feeble ones their meas- 
ure of sunshine.— Laws of Life. 


| —<-—— - 





| AN English correspondent of the London Freeman 
thus writes from St. Petersburg: “We did not visit every 
object of public interest in St. Petersburg, but we saw 
all that our time allowed us to see. About.a day was 
given to the great exhibition. This magnificent collec- 
tion is strictly national, being confined to Russian prod- 
ucts, inventions, manufactures and works of art. It 
; would betray a feeling of jealousy on behalf of our coun- 
| try to inquire how far the exhibitors are indebted for 
|many of their beautiful productions to the suggestive 
| brains of Englishmen in Russia. Let the Russians have 
| all the credit. The exhibition illustrates very striking- 
lly the astonishing progress which the nation has made 
|during the last fifty years, and the gigantic strides that 
| it is still making towards a higher civilization. 

| “With regard to their dwellings, the inajority, so far 
las we saw, were of a very rude character. Those that 
are built on the ground are made of wood; but small, 
badly lighted, and with scarce y any means for ventiia- 
tion. Many that we saw were far more rude and primi- 
itive in their construction and appearance. A_ large, 
| square hole is dug in the earth, and a sloping roof rests 
on the surface. The firep'ace is at the further end, and 
}an opening at the top is made to carry off the smoke, so 
|that during their long and terribie winter these poor 
peop'e burrow under the ground, As you see only the 
| roots of these huts, they present a very singu.ar appear- 
ance.” 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free, Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE<-579 Tremont Strect 
near Uniouw Park, , Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


| 








Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
| chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
| or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
| the different machines can be found and their merits compared, 
Eacn MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases, Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J.B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGEN’. 
July 16. 6m 





TO LET, a suite of four Unfurnished Lodging Rooms, at 
1041 WASHINGTON STREET, near Dover. Inquire at the store 
below. 8t Sept. 17. 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
w ys pf few =. er MMON, 

o. 268 ashington Street, stom, 
FILAIR-CUT'? rte & WwW Teietrn KER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order, Private Jiooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
| ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair ent in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 38m July lo 




















Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physt- | 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- | 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ong 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have filed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 
This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
‘Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhcea, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hair ResTorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. 1ousands use it. Try it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or externally. #l per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, &. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts, per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 
Sept. 10. y C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 
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DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHinGron Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18, 


1870--71. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Published every Saturday. 


AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT- 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, Eprror. 


WeNDELL Pattvirs, Lydia Maria Child, Rev. John T. Sargent. 
Hon. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others, 
contributors, 

Mr. Putcvips’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 

Tuk NATIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; will seek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for women; 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 





pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of | 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subseription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; to 
clubs of ten, $2.00, Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tue SraNpARp offers superior inducements to Advertisers 





(From the Philadelphia North American.) 

The National Standard—Volume I., No. l1—arrives as the lega- 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical and 
independent.... The National Standard retains the distinctive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufliciently described 
and commended therein. 


{From the St. Louis Weekly Tribune.} 
The National Standard, the new name of the old Anti-Slavery 
Standurd, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pub- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes. 





[From the Boston Commonwealth.) 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in good 
works (7'he National Standard) back again in weekly form. 
Specimen numbers sent free. Address 


A. M. POW ELL, 
Editor of The National Standard, 
No. 696 Broadway, New York. 


LABOR REFORM AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing how Interest on Money can be 
abolished by Free Competition. Sixth Thousaud. By Wa. B. 
Greene. Price 25 cents. b 

YOURS OR MINE: Revealing the True Basis of Property and 
Causes of its Unequal Distribution. Twentieth Thousand. By 
E. H. Herwoop, Price 15 cents. 

Also, by the same, UNCIVIL LIBERTY: Exposing the Injustice 
and Impolicy of Ruling Woman without her Consent. 15 
ceuts. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. CANVASSING AGENTS want- 
ed in every State of the Union. Working girls and women earn 
large wages. 

Address Co-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING Co., PRinceron, Mass. 
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CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 


ae Sow a 
No. 385 Wa-hington street. 
Sept. 10. 2m 
K TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Strect, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 












spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preveutive, Restorative, Luaxurieus: The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapirs—l0 A.M. to 1P.M. GrenrLtemen—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2 te 9 P. M., and until 11 ara! and Saturday, even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. IyMay28 





l ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 
MKS. L. R, SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May23. tad Sed TA ie jile veel 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain justice for the op-| | 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 





DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIKOPODIsTS, 
57 Temple Piace, . 
Patronized by PRINCE RAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 ceuts ench. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful ice. Refers to 
physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
jours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Openon Sunday. ly May 7. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
L5T<<<Tr t Ser 157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods, 


GEYW. W. WARE & Co., 
Aug. ms BOSTON. ly 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 








ly 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


‘ MRS. PAIGE, 

eacher and Autho: the New In 

\- or 0) £ Rie 4 guetive and Eclectic 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 

Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp, Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country’ 
in proof of her skill, She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical exainination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


duly 2. Office--292 Washingion St., Boston. ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’s , 


CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,’’ a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Liserry Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Aug. 13. 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


SILVER MEDAL _ 
Awarded to 
MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 


for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
DIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full dir: ctions 
for use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 

Agents wanted on very liberal terms, 3m July 2. 


AL TEETH ! 
inserted mite i ae SS LAT. before used in Boston until 
used by the cubsertber. fe is a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. We do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor lias 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success, The most difficult cases solicited, 
TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made _— on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 
4 DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS; 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Liserty SquarE (Room 12), Boston 
ly Aug. 27. 


May 21. 














Mass. 


Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCATI.,CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerin:, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, ©, W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18. 3m 


BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, 
CATARRH. 


Ww. Il. CARPENTER, M. D., 
RESIDENCE AND CONSULTING ROOMS, 
No. 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 
Dr. C. devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment of Catarrh, and all diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and 
Lungs. 





OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 

Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JovrsAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 
The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
| chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged ; 
and ail in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them wil! be 
exhibited with pleasure. 











NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Ee. VARNEY, Manager. 








Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 
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A. J. BOYER, GeneRAL WESTERN AGENT. 
Post Orrice AppRrEss, Dayton, OnI0. 


Chicago Address, care of George Sherwood, 105 Madison St, 
St. Louis Address, Office of “Die Newe Welt,” 211 Market St. 








JANE BROWN’S EXPERIENCE. 


The measles, belonging more properly to childhood, 
took a freak that winter of 1850, and attacked students 
of all colors and sizes. It sent to sofas and saffron the 
tyro in Greek and Tommy in fractions, and even the 
gray-haired professors grew red in the face, and broke 
out in quite an unexpected manner. I do not mention 
the last because it is anything unusual for the “Faculty” 
to “break out,” but for the reason that their eruption 
seldom afflicts themselves. I fled at the approach of the 
epidemic, proposing to ring the changes of heat and 
cold, of “strike in and strike out,” under the eye of my 
mother; but no measles made an appearance. In vain 
my system was put in order—hard cider and cayenne 
pepper had no efficacy. 

And so it happened, that I heard Mr. Tryon bewail- 
ing the state of society across the lake, in a little lumber- 
ing town, answering to the classical name of Pliny. I 
had never been in the plaee, though its woods and hills 
bounded our western view. I knew it boasted of no 
village—not even a church spire pointed skyward, 
though one rectangular building, Baptist by profession, 
sat close to the edge of the lake, that it might avail it- 
self of a “water privilege.” As no minister ever dwelt 
in that godless region, and no individual was ever sub- 
merged for sectarian purposes, the evil-minded said 
the church was built only to give an air of respectabili- 
ty to the town. The only notable object in Pliny was 
a hillthree miles long; not very precipitous, but enough 
so to make old women nervous over “king-bolts” and 
“back-straps.” Balls, or more properly “break-downs,” 
varied the life of the lumbermen; sometimes the mo- 
notony was broken by one of their number being 
crushed by logs on that hill, or drowned in an “air-hole’’ 
his tipsy eyes did not see. Then the whole town rose 
up as one man,and grief and gin mingled, and for a 
few weeks, “French-four” and “Virginia-reel” were 
danced in a funereal manner, to the music of minor 
keyed instruments. 

The society of Pliny in winter was of nondescript 
character. The lakes and canal emptied their summer 
workmen into the place, to riot through the winter 
months. No other town was so congenial to them, for 
every man and vagabond were laws unto themselves. 
Their professed object in going thither was to attend 
school; their real object, to break up schools, which 
they did most thoroughly. 

Said Mr. Tryon in a hopeless way, “We cannot have 
any schools in winter. We hire the stoutest men for 
teachers, and give them leave to flog every dog of a boy 
who begins a row; but it’s no use. The school-house 
windows are boarded up, the door nailed, stove-pipe 
thrown down, and the master snow-balled till he has to 
give up. Our girls git no schoolin’,and our boys do 
nothin’ but fool with them boatmen. What can I 
do?” 

I listened, and the romance of my nature whispered, 
“Offer your services as school-mistress.” I had read 
“Alonzo and Melissa” and “Children of the Abbey,” and 
my ideas of heroines were wonderful. I was even 
foolish enough to think perhaps a Lord Mortimer might 
be there in the guise of a raftsman, and well-bred ghosts 
be haunting Canada barges ; and, to make full confession, 
I was considerably worried about fainting, should a 
“proposal” come from his lordship, or a ghost meet me 
in some convenient place. I had never fainted in my 
life; my cheeks were obstinately pink, and my form de- 
cidedly perpendicular. Novelists signally fail, in not 
laying down plain rules by which one may, without 
warning, swoon away and be limpas arag. How was 
Ito know how to drive all color from my face, and 
make my pulse feeble as a new-born babe’s? I could 
only trust my feminine instincts, hoping, when the cri- 
sis came, I should be true to my sex, and not go 
through the ordeal, sitting upright, with my senses wide 
awake. 

The romantic vision lasted but a moment, when 
“Richard was himself again.” 

“Mr. Tryon, is your school in session now?” I 
asked. 

“Bless you, child,no! The fifth teacher left yesterday, 
clean beat out.” 

“Are you one of the directors ?”’ 

“Yes; you might say the only one, as I do all the busi- 
ness,” and the good man beamed upon me with Pick- 
wickian affability, as if every teacher had been a 
success ! 

“Tf you will engage me, Mr. Tryon, I will teach your 
school, or—or, die in the attempt,” I added, wound u 
to a high pitch of heroism. ‘ 

My father, foreseeing such a tragic end, mildly refused 
to let me attempt anything which men had failed to ac- 
complish. But coaxing, and a presentation of the case 
in a new light, won him to my way of thinking, and it 
was agreed that I should make a trial the following 
week. Mr. Tryon decided it would be impolitic to tell 
any one that he had hired a girl—of course all would 
expect another pugilist. 

Monday morning came, and with it the director’s 
“bob-sleds;” and as the “red and blue kiverled” was 
tucked about me in lieu of robes, and a solitary cow-bell 
struck up a ding-dong from the tongue of the sled, I 
felt that a change had come over the spirit of my dream. 
We crossed the lake, and commenced the ascent of the 
hill. I tried to compose my feelings, and also my “open- 
ing speech,” but the effort, in both directions, was futile. 
When the “half-way house” was reached, I could see 





the smoke curling away among the pines, and Mr. Try- 
on said “the boys had got a smudge, and no mistake ;” 
as the school-house was only a few rods distant, I could 
not help saying, “Behold the altar and the fire—the 
lamb will soon be there for sacrifice.” 

The horses were reined up by the side of the broken 
steps of the building. Boys of all ages, ranging from ten 
to twenty, stood in groups, hands in their pockets, 
tongues in their cheeks, and eyes eager and restless look- 
ing out beneath old hats and straggling locks of hair. 
Not a girl was visible. Rougher, more uncouth speci- 
mens of “the lords of creation” I hope never to see again. 

“Shall I go in with you?” asked Mr. Tryon. “No, 
thank you—I shall do better alone.” He drove away, 
and I entered the room. It was utterly comfortless. 
The teacher’s chair stood on three rickety legs; back 
there was none. Apple-cores, dry bread and cheese 
were scattered over the floor, and the rusty stove was 
covered with quids of tobacco. But a few panes of glass 
remained in the windows, and through these the light 
came dimly. The boys were loth to enter the room, 
but satisfied their curiosity by looking at me from all 
points of the compass. I took a book and tapped on the 
window for my pupils; they obeyed the summons. 
The leader of the rioters (as I afterwards learned) came 
in first, as was his custom. His air was swaggering, 
but when he passed the stove, and carelessly brushed 
off the quid he had deposited for the benefit of the 
teacher, I took courage. The others followed his ex- 
ample, and by the time the last boy passed, the stove 
was cleared. 

“Boys, you have not had any housekeeper, I should 
think, from the looks of the floor—we shall have to 
clean house,” I said, pleasantly as possible. . 

“Didn’t know a woman was comin’,” spoke up “Jim 
Jenks” (the leader), ‘‘or I would have raked out.” 

“Now that she has come, are you going to let her 
stay with you?” The boys looked at each other some- 
what puzzled. A few tittered,others nudged their next 
neighbor, and one commenced to whistle. 

“Shut up, will you?” vociferated “Jim Jenks.” He 
“shut up.” 

In one corner of the room stood a stack of whips—an 
invitation to combat. On the desk lay three ferrules. 
Indeed, the place was at once arsenal and battlefield. 
I threw away the sticks and burned the ferrules. “Boys, 
1 have not come here to rule, but to help you. I have 
no use for these weapons of warfare; besides, there is 
not one of your number who could not crush me as ea- 
sily as an egg-shell, but”— 

“Let a feller here touch youif he dares,” said “Jim” 
(my Lord Mortimer) ; “he’ll deal with me, that’s all, and 
they know what that means!” The threat, even, shrunk 
the boys to half their usual size. 

“Thank you,” dropped from my lips, as my champion 
concluded, “but I was going to say, I am not afraid of 
you, feeling sure, if I treat you like gentlemen, you will 
be as polite, and treat me like a lady.” 

“You bet,” spoke up a freckled-faced youth, “Phin” 
by name. 

“There are many things you can teach me,” I contin- 
ued. “I would like to learn how to skate, to spear fish, 
and—and to dance,” I added, forgetting myself, in my 
zeal “to be all things to all men.” Indeed, I was about 
to annex card, to the above list of accomplishments, 
when my good angel interposed, and I was saved. Fac- 
ilis descensus Averni. “And now, gentlemen (nothing 
so pleases beardless boys, as to be called gentlemen), 
supposing that, to-day, we make our room more inviting, 
and to-morrow commence study in earnest, don’t you 
think it will be better? Then we will ask the girls to 
come to school, for it is pleasanter to have boys and girls 
associate together.” 

“Likely ’nough, but there’s odds in girls,’’ answered 
“Bill,” whose configuration gave evidence of having been 
produced by voleanic agency. His remark elicited ap- 
plause from all but “Jim,” who soon restored order by 
means of oaths and doubled-up fists. 

The attitude of their leader was very trying and per- 
plexing to the boys. And when he brushed the hair 
from his forehead, and tied a red cotton handkerchief 
around his neck, by which a blue shirt collar was kept 
in proximity to his ears and chin, the bolder of his com- 
rades called him a “spooney,” asked him if he would 
have a pair of kids, and even hinted the possibility of 
“the ole man havin’ tin enough to buy the ‘Sally Ann, 
on which I was to be chief cook and bottle washer!” 

To one who had dreamed of lords and palaces, a canal 
boat seemed almost unendurable, and a canal driver so 
exhausted the romance in her nature, that she then and 
there dreamed her last dream. MrriAM M. CoLe. 


SIDNEY, O. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, Sept. 15, 1870. 

How unsafe it is for one of the nomadic tribe to pre- 
dict! Here I am in this beautiful city, attending fairs, 
etc., when I ought to be in California. But the work 
grows so on one’s hands, and there are not many to do 
it. I thought I would go from Council Bluffs directly 
to San Francisco, but I was induced to turn aside to 
Nebraska, alarge State, with immensity of space, where- 
in millions of people might find room for all the grand 
activities of life, but as yet only a few are there. Still, 
the few are people worth knowing. 

We went by rail over the road which has been but re- 
cently opened to the capital, connecting it with Platts- 
mouth and ultimately with Fort Kearney. At Platts- 
mouth it connects with the Burlington and Chicago R. 
R., and with the Hannibal and St. Jo. This gives ready 
access to the world east, as the completion to Fort Kear- 
ney will to the west. Ashland is the only town of much 
importance from Platismouth to Lincoln. It was amus- 
ing to hear the brakeman call out some high-sounding 
name, and to look out and see a small station house, 
and two tents and a shanty; but this will not be so long, 





By another fall, these little stations will assume impor-| compelled to condense it, or omit it entirely. She writes: 
tance as outlets of farm products of great value, for| Though you have not had report of much work in In- 
back of them we saw immense fields of corn and herds | cuan, SY — “—5~ idle Te our — oe 
pe par | in Indianapolis. e have used this exceedingly hea: 
of cattle. The soil is sald to be better for wheat than | term of weather just past,in preparing for vas  “ 
that of any Western State. The salt springs, near Lin-' bor in the coming autumn and winter. 
coln, are of untold value. They are already worked to; On Monday night last the two rival candidates for 
considerable extent. Sena, in a a place, a in a discussion 
: ere. r. en B, Ferguson and myself waited 

Lincoln, the capital, stands where, four years ago, | them in the afternoon, to learn what we had to expect 
there was only a vast stretch of bare prairie. It is now} f either of them for our own cause, in case of their 
a town of about three thousand inhabitants, and though | — We no Reset aa 

‘ . udge J. M. Wilson, the Republican candidate , unhesi- 
— and crude in appearance, can boast as fine a tatingly endorsed our movement as far as the right of 
population as any Eastern town. I have rarely seen so | woman to the ballot is concerned, and signified his 
many fine, intelligent looking young men in an audi- | willingness to aid us in any way that became his 
ence as I addressed on Sabbath evening. te D. 8. Gooding, D tie, declined to det 

“ . isi udge D. S. ing, Democratic, declined to define 

The Governor’s wife invited me to her home, and | his position, verbally, but said he would give it to us in 

made my stay most agreeable. She is a native of Ohio,' writing as soon as convenient. Of course we could not 
but had for many years been a resident of Indiana, | help thinking that he did not favor it, and wanted more 
where she married her husband, then a country mer-| time to say so, but we will wait, and see. I hope wo- 


ebay men will look tothe candidates wherever it is possible 
chant. About the beginning of the war, he lost most! 414 give them opportunity to define their positions on 


of his property and removed to the southern part of Ne-| the woman question, get them to commit themselves, 








braska. She gave me an interesting account of her ex- | and then hold them to it. 
periences of pioneer life, living in the closest quarters, 
and struggling with innumerable difficulties. Now 
she occupies a splendid mansion, richly carpeted and 
furnished. As I looked at the Axminster carpet on the 
drawing-room, and the elegant curtains, and listened to 
her amusing stories of the life of only a few years ago, 
it seemed like a fairy tale, and she the fairy queen. Her 
character has grown beautiful through it all, and she 
would not be one whit the less out of place in the draw- 
ing-rooms of Washington than her husband is among the 
statesmen. She has learned to think, through all these 
years of toil and lowliness, and her heart is in our work 
in all its broadest aspects. 

The Capitol is a fine building, of sufficient magnitude 
for the needs of the State, for yearsto come. There is 
also a fine large building, nearly completed, for the State 


University, a Lunatic Asylum nearly ready for oceupan-., 


cy,a State Prison in progress of erection, besides several 
private residences that would be thought elegant in any 
Eastern capital. 

These public buildings have all been built from the 
sale of public lands, so that not a dollar of taxes has been 
levied upon the people,a system heretofore unknown, 
but carried out by Gov. Butler with a tact and skill wor- 
thy of the oldest financier. The suicidal policy of scat- 
tering public institutions, as in Iowa, has been avoided 
by. this wise policy, and it will not be necessary to send 
the suffering from one river to the other, as there, to 
avail themselves of the provisions of the State. 

I suggested to the Governor that he should secure a 
lady as assistant Superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum, 
and thus set an example to other States, besides avoid- 
ing the fearful abuse that often occurs in consequence 
of giving all the treatment of female patients into the 
hands of men. 

I also suggested that their Agricultural College should 
have a housekeeping department, and thus raise the du- 
ties of the housewife in the estimation of the world. I 
trust these hints will not be lost, for the Governor is a 
man of large and liberal views and of that tireless ener- 
gy that compels accomplishment when once a plan is 
laid. 

I lectured on the Sabbath in the Capitol, on “The Wom- 
en of the Bible,” to a large and very intelligent audience, 
and in the evening to acrowded house, in the Methodist 
church, on the Temperance question. Ishall not soon 
forget that sea of upturned faces,so many bright young 
men, in whose hands lie the destiny of the State. O if 
they could know what pertains to their peace! But the 
spoiler is there—no garden of Eden without its serpent, 
and the trial is over all the land. 

On Monday evening I lectured to a good house, and 
organized a temporary Woman Suffrage society, which 
will eventuate in a State organization. Tuesday evening 
Iread my play to a very appreciative audience, and 
Wednesday morning the Governor courteously took me 
to the cars, and introduced me to several distinguished 
citizens. I left there feeling that I should be glad to 
spend five years in that State, to impress upon its women 
the vast power of American womanhood. In my next 
I will tell you of Leavenworth. 

H. M. Tracy CuTLer. 
eiicilinnaneniniiaiiisac ; 


PRACTICAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Yesterday, for the first time in the world, Wyoming 
put into practice the theory of female suffrage. What- 
ever diversity of views people may entertain in relation 
to the principle, we do not think any one saw anything 
in its practical working to justify the prejudice which 
exists in the minds of many against it. There were 
ninety-three ladies who voted at the pollsin this city. Of 
this number sixty-four voted the Republican ticket. 

There was some romance and many interesting events 
connected with this novel experiment. The polls here 
were opened at just as early an hour as, by the fastest 
time, the law would permit, and as soon as they were de- 
clared open, Mrs. Louisa A. Swain, a lady seventy years 
of age, walked up and deposited her vote, it being the 
first here, and probably the first ever deposited in the 
world by a lady at a general election. Mrs. Swain is an 
old lady of the highest social standing in our commu- 
nity, universally beloved and respected, and the scene 
was in the highest degree interesting and impressive. 
There was too much good sense in our community for 
any jests or sneers to be heard on such an occasion. 

As we viewed this scene our mind somehow reverted 
to another incident in our country’s history, when an 
old, grey-headed man was accorded the privilege of fir- 
ing the first gun upon Fort Sumter. Whatacontrast! 
But whatever may have been the motive of “Old man 
Ruffin,” that gun, as its reverberations rolled o’er hill 
and dale, sounded the death-knell of human bondage 
in the land of the free. And that first little slip of pa- 

r which ever fell from the hand of a woman into the 
ballot-box—that all-potent talisman against oppression 
and wrong, 

“Which executes the freeman’s will 

As lightnings do the will of God,” 
may be fraught with interests as momentous as the 
booming of the first gun in the slaveholders’ rebellion. 
—-=- - — 

Mrs. Dr. M. F. THoMAS, President of the Indiana Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, has written the JouRNAL a 


letter, for only half of which have we space. We are 





Mrs. Dr. Haggart is to lecture here two nights next 
week, and at some other places in the county afterwards. 
The week following we have a convention at Knights- 
town, in Henry Co. 

Where is the annual, meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association to be held ? 

M. F. Tuomas, 

RIcHMOND, INDIANA, Sept. 1 1870. 


|As soon as it is decided, we will announce it.—Ep.] 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 


On Thursday evening last, a respectable audience 
athered at Minor’s Hall to hear Mrs. Emi B. Swank, of 
ndianapolis, on the question of woman’s rights. 

The speaker has rather prepossessing appearance, 
that at once commands the respect and attention of the 
audience. This is necessary to her, as her voice will 
not bear the least strain, and must be confined toa 
purely conversational style and tone, if it holds out for an 
hour. Mrs. Swank’s efforts, then, as will be perceived, 
are totally devoid of any attempt at oratory. She uses 
good language, is at no loss at all for words, and talks 
along smoothly and evenly, trusting to the interest of 
her subject and her appropriate treatment of it, to at- 
tract and hold Ler auditors. Mrs. Swank claims for her 
sex, equal opportunities for education ; a wider range of 
occupation ; equal wages for equal service, and the free- 
dom of the ballot. These points were well argued, with 
an earnestness which showed that she had digested her 
subject well, and however persons might be inclined to 
differ from her, they could but admit that she treated 
the matter with the utmost fairness and candor. 

Mrs. Swank then proceeded to answer the various ob- 
jections which are usually made to Woman Suffrage. 
She believed that instead of departing from the purity, 
the gentleness and the modesty of woman, that she 
would carry all these virtues with her to the polls, and 
would improve the character of our electors and of our 
candidates, as she does all things else in which she takes 
a part. Her address was weil received. — Eaton, 0O., 
Register, Sept. 10, 1870. 

- - _om -- ——- 

Miss Mary C. Green, of Alliance, Ohio, who was _re- 
cently employed in the Congressional printing office, 
was unanimously admitted to membership. This is the 
first woman ever admitted to a Union in the United 
States which was composed of males.— Exchange. 


This is not so. A year and a half ago, when we were 
publishing the Agitator in Chicago, one of our compos- 
itors, Miss Mary Baker, was admitted to membership in 
the Typographical Union of Chicago, composed then 
entirely of men. 





“Western Advertisements. 
«CUBES. GUBLS! 





A sample of Prof. Bennett’s “Crismer Coma” free to any lady 
or gent who wishes to give it atrial. One application is warrant 
to curl the straightest and most stubborn hair into wavy ringlets 
or heavy, massive curls. Address, with a, 

Sept.24. 8m PROF. GEO. C. BENNETT, Wadsworth, 0. 


J. H. HALL, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS;, 
54 Main St., above Second, DAYTON, O. 
Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 


J.I.B 
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b w.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law; 
DAYTON, O. 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 18. ait 
“BE wa ey * 


BOLTIN & SHAUCK, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 


DAYTON, O- 
Aug. 13. OFFICE—84 Main street, (up stairs). 


BECKEL HOUSE, 


Corner of Third and Jefferson Sts-, 
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DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOWUD, Prop'r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TABLE DE Hore” of 
this house, and every department of the “Cursrvz,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 13. 3m 


HYDE PARK SEMINARY. 








It is the design of this Institution to furnish a thorough and 
practical education to women at the /owest possible cost. 

Students will be furnished with board at cost, which may be 
brought as low as $2.00 per week, and will not exceed $2.50. 

In order to reduce the expense of board so low, each student 
will be required to give one hour per day to household pursuits. 

Employment will be furnished to those desiring it, which wil 
materially lessen these already reduced expenses. 

For the present we shall undertake only machine-sewing, plain 
and ornamental needlework, drawing on wood and ornamental 
painting, and the manufacture of hose and other garments with 
knitting-machines. 

For further information address 


MRS. C. V. WAITE, Principal, 
Sept. 17. 161 La Salle St.. CHICAGO. 





